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4A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE PICTURE OF MIGNON AND HER 
FATHER BY SCHEFFER. 


(See Plate.) 


Or all the masterpieces of modern painting, there 
are none which have obtained so universal a suc- 
cess as the two pictures of Ary Scheffer, “Mignon 
regrettant la patrie’’ and “Mignon aspirant au 
ciel.’ The engravings which have reproduced 
these admirable compositions, bought up, as may 
be asserted, almost as soon as they made their ap- 
pearance, by all who in the fine arts look above all 
for poetry and sentiment, were*sold to the extent of 
several thousand impressions, and at the present 
time proofs before the letter are either not to be 
found, or fetch three times their original value. 
Mignon has become a popular personage; and yet 
it must be admitted that there are but few persons 
who are acquainted, otherwise than by the poetic 
personification of Scheffer, with that mysterious 
and interesting being, one of the finest and most 
delightful creations of Goethe. If, by chance, a 
few know the name of the tale in which her touch- 
ing history is to be found, their information goes no 
farther. ‘This name,” says Carlyle, in the pre- 
face to his admirable translation of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter, “has perhaps become familiar to our ears, but 
jt 1s a sound, and nothing more; it excites no defi- 
nite idea in almost any mind.” 

In presenting to the public the remarkable en- 
graving which Francois has just executed of Schef- 
fer’s new picture, “Mignon et son pére,’’ we con- 
ceive that a rapid analysis of the novel of Wilhelm 
Meister, and of the history of the two personages 
whom the painter has represented, will be read 
with interest. 

Wilhelm Meister, the son of a rich German mer- 
chant, was destined by his father to a commercial 
life, and commences his career by a journey on 
business. Passionately fond of poetry, and of dra- 
matic poetry in particular, Wilhelm looked on all 
commercial occupation as quite unworthy of him ; 
and, accordingly, when, at the first town he comes 
to, he falls in with a company of players, his pas- 
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sion for the stage carries him away; the object of 
his journey and the instructions of his father are 
all forgotten, and, at last, fascinated by the comply- 
ing charms of one of the actresses, he enters the 
company, of which he soon after becomes the ma- 
nager. In this new position, alternately the hero 
or victim of adventures of every kind, subjected to 
pleasing as well as most disagreeable trials, he soon 
gains a knowledge, not of commercial affairs, but 
of life. 

Such is the groundwork of Goethe’s tale. It is 
not a novel in the customary acceptation of the 
word ; it is simply a medium of bringing forward 
in turn the most striking types of humanity 
Amongst all these characters, there is one in par- 
ticular which, by its mysterious charm and piquant 
originality, arrests and captivates the attention. 

In the midst of a troop of mountebanks, Wilhelm 
had perceived a young girl whose physiognomy 
struck him. ‘Her countenance was not regular, 
but striking; her brow full of mystery; her nose 
extremely beautiful ; her mouth, although it seemed 
too closely shut for one of her age, and though she 
often threw it to a side, had yet an air of frankness, 
and was very lovely. Her long black hair wound 
in locks and plaits about the head. Who she was, 
every one, herself included, was perfectly ignorant 
of. ‘What is thy name?’ asked Wilhelm. ‘They 
call me Mignon.’ ‘How old art thou?’ ‘No one 
has counted.’ In her whole system of proceeding, 
there was something very singular and mysterious. 
Often for the whole day she was mute; at times 
she answered various questions more freely, yet 
always strangely, for she spoke in broken German, 
interlaced with French and Italian.’’ 

Deeply interested by the mysterious charm which 
enveloped the child; Wilhelm rescued her from the 
frightful existence which she led amongst the 
mountebanks. From that moment, a single senti- 
ment absorbed poor Mignon, that of gratitude to 
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her protector. To him were devoted all her time, 
all her attention, every glance. She slept on the 
ground at the foot of his bed, and never wished to 
quit him except to go and prostrate herself in the 
neighboring church, to offer up prayers for his hap- 
piness. When he happened to receive a wound, it 
was she who attended him; when sad and discou- 
raged, she amused and animated him by sweet 
snatches of song, vague reminiscences of a country 
of which she still sometimes got a glimpse in 
dreams. ‘ Knowest thou,” she says, 


‘* Know’st thou the land where the citron-apples bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom, 
A gentle wind from deep blue heaven blows, 
The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows? 
Know’ st thou it then? 

’Tis there! ’tis there, 
O my protector, there with me must go!”? 


But this office of guardian angel could not long be 
fulfilled by the poor girl with impunity. Without 
herself being aware of the fact, a more tender feel- 
ing took possession of her heart, and she disco- 
vered its real character and intensity only when 
sombre gleams of jealousy entered her mind and 
enlightened her. But then it was too late; that 
feeling was her whole existence, and the unfor- 
tunate being could not separate from it and live ; 
the rest of her life was nothing more than one con- 
tinued aspiration towards the tomb. One of her 
melodies expresses that feeling— 


** Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lands of day. 
Through little life not much I toiled, 
Yet anguish long this heart has wrung. 
Untimely woe my blossom spoiled : 
Make me again forever young !"’ 


Such is the touching character of Mignon. 
“This mysterious child, at first neglected by the 
reader, gradually forced on his attention, at length 
overpowers him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet since the days of Shakspeare 
has succeeded in producing. The daughter of en- 
thusiasm, rapture, passion, and despair, she is of 
the earth but not earthly, so pure is she, so full of 
fervor, so disengaged from the clay of this world. 
And when all the fearful particulars of her story 
are at length laid together, and we behold in con- 
nected order the image of her hapless existence, 
there is, in those dim recollections, those feelings 
so simple, so impassioned, and unspeakable, con- 
suming the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethe- 
real spirit of the poor creature, something which 
searches into the inmost recesses of the soul. It 
is not tears which her fate calls forth, but a feeling 
far too deep for tears.”’"* 

By the side of this poetic figure of Mignon, 
Goethe has placed another personage, who also in- 





* Carlyle’s preface to the translation of Wilhelm 
Meister. 


spires a lively interest. ‘His bald crown was en- 
circled by a few gray hairs, and a pair of large blue 
eyes looked out softly from beneath his long eye- 
brows. To a nose of beautiful proportions was 
subjoined a flowing hoary beard, which did not 
hide the fine shape and position of his lips; and a 
long dark brown garment wrapped his thin body 
from the neck to the feet. His emaciated fingers 
support a harp.’’ By the gloomy affliction depicted 
in his features, by his incessant complaints against 
destiny, we recognize in him one of those unfortu- 
nate beings whose reason has been troubled by a 
great misfortune or by an involuntary crime. His 
songs, in fact, are only outpourings of grief :— 


** Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 

Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye gloomy powers 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us 
To guilt you let us heedless go, 

Then leave repentance fierce to wring us— 
A moment’s guilt, an age of woe.”’ 


These sad verses, in fact, sum up the whole life 
of the old harp-player. Whilst stili of tender age, 
the pious enthusiasm of an ardent character had 
induced him to embrace a monastic career; but 
that very enthusiasm had rendered him without 
force to resist an impious passion which afterwards 
filled his heart. Separated by violent means from 
the object of his affection at the moment when she 
had rendered him father of a daughter, the offspring 
of their guilty love, his reason had not been able to 
stand firm against such a shock; and when, after 
having for years dragged on a vagabond and wretch- 
ed existence from town to town, he at last fell in 
with that child, the loss of whom had cost him so 
many tears, it was not permitted him to recognize 
her! 

That child is Mignon. She also is ignorant that 
this old man, whom she regards with such compas- 
sion, whose steps she follows, whose tears she 
wipes away, is her own father; but a secret in- 
stinct impels towards each other these two unfor- 
tunate beings. Both alike the victims of destiny, 
both agonized by the torments of hopeless love, 
they mingle together their tears and their affliction. 

It is in the midst of this outpouring of their com- 
mon grief that Scheffer has represented these two 
unfortunate beings. But Mignon, this time, is no 
longer the young girl with eye of fire, and adorned, 
notwithstanding her regret for her absent country, 
with the natural graces of her age; nor is it either 
the young girl who, completely detached from the 
things of earth, only aspires after a celestial abode. 
Mignon has not yet turned towards Heaven her 
only thought; she doubts, she suffers, she weeps; 
but her deep regret and secret hope still bind her 
to the object of her love. 

In showing her to us in this new aspect, in plac- 
ing in juxtaposition these two suffering creatures, 
each the sport of fortune, Schefler has completed 
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the heart-rending history. ‘Mignon regrettant sa ture, in which are found united all the distinctive 

patrie,”’ “Mignon aspirant au ciel,” “Mignon et qualities that mark Scheffer’s productions—happi- 

son pére,” are three acts of the same drama, of ness of expression, force of sentiment, power and 

which the last certainly is far from being the least simplicity of execution. The mere name of Schef- 

sublime. fer is more eloquent than any language that we 
We shall not expatiate on the merits of this pic- ; could employ. 








MINNA AND BRENDA. 
(See Plate.) 


WE need scarcely inform our intelligent readers { on more important objects than those by which she 





that this scene, with a slight effort of the artist’s was surrounded. 

imagination, is taken from one of Sir Walter Scott’s With regard to Brenda, it will be seen that the 
novels—“ The Pirate.’’ These are the daughters artist has been quite as faithful to the poetical de- 
of Magnus Troil, Minna and Brenda, looking out scription of the author, as in the case of Minna. 
upen the ocean from one of those dizzy promon- Scarcely less beautiful, equally lovely, and equally 
tories, the description of which, as it flows from the innocent, Brenda was of complexion as differing 
pen of Scott, startles the apprehension of the reader { from her sister as they differed in character, taste, 
with a painful sense of the reality. We have here, and expressions. We see here “the fairy form, 
also, a true representation of the sisters, as drawn less tall than that of Minna, but still more finely 
by the hand of the painter from the vivid mind of the moulded into symmetry; a careless and almost 
poet. Who will not be able to decide which of childish lightness of step; an eye that seemed to 
the two is Minna? Although seated on the verge look on every object with pleasure, from a natural 
of an awful precipice, how easily may we distin- and serene cheerfulness of disposition.” 

guish “the stately form and dark eyes, the raven It will be observed that, in introducing this plate 
locks and finely penciled brows”’ of one whose fea- to the attention of our readers, we have had no 
tures are apparently clouded in melancholy, but other object in view than to impress upon their 
which, as our author says, had no ground in real minds the spirited characteristics which the pencil 


wonder, and was only the aspiration of a soul bent of the artist has drawn from the inspirations of the 
muse of Scott 





TO ONE WHO DISLIKES FLOWERS. 
BY CLARA MORETON, 


The mild heartsease, the violet wild, 
I wove with fondest care, 
Mingling their leaves with brighter bloom— 
Exotics wondrous rare. 
I thought to see thee bend those eyes, 
So glorious in their light, 
Most fondly o’er the treasured buds; 
But, to my yearning sight, 


Wuat memories bring they unto thee, 
That thou shouldst turn from flowers ? 

What memories from beyond the sea, 
From thy far northern bowers ? 

Ah, well I know some mighty grief 
Hath crushed from out thy soul 

The love thou surely must have felt 
Ere girlhood won its goal. 

Say not that they were never dear ! There came no pleasure to thy lips, 
I could not bear that sound : No smile within thy eyes; 

?T would break the atmosphere of light § And coldly—coldly to my heart 
That now enfolds thee round. I held its great surprise. 
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The world may whisper thoughts unkind, 
But ne‘er will I believe 

Other than this, that thy strong heart, 
In bitterness, doth grieve 

O’er some sad memory of the past— 
Some faded human flower, 

For which, of love, thou ’dst hoarded up 
A more than regal dower. 


I °d rather think some sacred grief, 
Some buried love, may be, 

Which, linked in memory with flowers, 
Springs up in agony 

Whene’er their gentle breath sweeps near, 
Or when thy clear eyes rest 

Upon earth’s sweet and stainless buds, 
Her holiest gift—her best! 








THE SPORADES: A HISTORICA 


L LEGEND OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY MRS. &. H. WADDELL. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘* Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest tost.’’ 
lst Witch, Macbeth. 


THERE was in the Hospitium at this time a Spa- 
nish knight known as the Chevalier Miguel: he 
sought the acquaintance of L’Isle Adam, after his 
return to the monastery, and appeared to take par- 
ticular delight in competing with him in all exercises 
of strength and of art. He was particularly morose 
and irritable whenever the latter achieved any act 
by which he distinguished himself—and this the 
knight had ample opportunity of doing, from the 
number of piratica: vessels which cruised near and 
about the Rhodian waters. 

It happened in 1521 that Caretto, the grand-mas- 
ter, died, and a chapter was called for the purpose 
of a new election. Three knights were nominated, 
among which were the Chevalier Miguel and L’Isle 
Adam (now grand-prior of France, where he had 
gone on a visit to the commanderies of that king- 
dom). After due deliberation, L’Isle Adam was 
chosen the successor of Caretto, and dispatches 
were sent to France to summon him to his new 
dignity. 

The chevalier left his inn as soon as he heard of 
the decision of the chapter, and, curbing his ire until 
he reached the Greek quarter of the city, he re- 
paired to a gate or door opening into a walled court, 
and, entering, slammed it so loudly that the proprie- 
tor stepped to his window to reconnoitre. Miguel 
entered uninvited, and, flinging himself abruptly 
upon a wicker chair, stamped his feet, tossed his 
clenched fists, and ground his teeth until they grated 
upon his auditor’s ears. 

‘« Holy Juvenousius! your worship,’’ said the ca- 
daverous Jula, ‘“‘ what brings his honor here in such 
a murderous fit of the colic?” 

««Choler, or whatever thou designedst to call it, 
Jula, it murders my peace, by the rood, infinitely 
more than my body. Thou pretendest to the occult 
science, I understand, as well as to a knowledge of 
the prior’s cellar. Now I will put thy skill to the 
test. Here, Jula, this day has decided the election 
of Philip Villers de L’Isle Adam to the grand-mas- 
tership of Rhodes! By the blue blazes of Satan” — 
and he glared upon the occult Spaniard until he shi- 
vered—‘‘I had rather my right arm, yea, my right 
leg also, were torn off! That man has been a tor- 
ment to me ever since our first acquaintance. 
And he sat, Cassius-like, with a bitter smile, for 
some moments. “Yes, he shall indeed be grand- 
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master, but he shall be the /ast during the lifetime ot 
this colony of Rkodes.’? He paced the floor, and, 
suddenly stopping, closed the doors and windows 
until the apartment was dark; then, stepping up tc 
the serviente of the commandery, whispered in his 
ear, ‘‘Go to Satan, or Hades, or wherever the dark 
powers may lead thee, but let not the grand-master 
land on these shores alive. Here, weigh this.’’ He 
handed him a twisted steel purse, and, turning ab- 
ruptly, disappeared through the outer gate into the 
streets of the lower town. 

Three weeks after this period, the little parlor of 
Jula was lit with wax, in place of rushes; a round 
table occupied the centre of the apartment, and upon 
its white linen cloth were spread fruits, bread, and 
wine. Two individuals sat before it, and a Turkish 
slave stood behind the chair of the elder of the two 
personages. ‘I tell thee, man,” said the latter, 
‘‘recount, I pray thee, those formidable adventures 
which fill the mouths of the idle, and St. Juvencu- 
sius of the wise, with so much discourse; let me 
hear, and that speedily, good Jaxi.” 

He was answered by a round, cheerful-looking 
man, who crossed himself, and muttered a short pa- 
ternoster, as follows: “You know that my brave 
and noble master sailed from Marseilles in the great 
Carack, followed by four feluccas freighted with 
stores, for Rhodes. Well, we had only been a day 
or so at sea, when, St. Martin keep us! we met with 
trials and sorrows enough. It happened, from the 
carelessness of one of the crew, that a fire broke 
forth, and spread about the sails, cordage, &c. so 
fiercely, that a panic seized the men, and, but for his 
worship, we would have given the ship to the ocean. 
But, brother, this was but a trifle.’” He shook his 
head and crossed himself. ‘A storm overtuok us ; 
the heavens blackened and roared; the waves dashed 
and curled over us; the men fell to prayers, and con- 
fessed one to another; the pilot no longer held the 
helm. Just as he abandoned it and fell upon the 
deck, full of despair, a blue flame unrolled itself 
throughout the vessel, followed by a terrible roar. 
All was now as still as death, and a dead calm suc- 
ceeded; only the waters sighed to the deep gloom 
which surrounded us. A few minutes after, and a 
ery filled the ship—‘ Nine men dead, and the grand- 
master’s sword shivered in its seabbard by light- 
ning!’ ”’ 

«Fill your cup, man; I see that even the memory 
of thy trials blights thy spirit for good cheer; thou 
hast even now a pallidness about thy visage too 
foreign to thy nature to be wholesome.”’ Jula filled 
the cup, at the same time not forgetting his own. 
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« Brother serviente,’’ continued Jaxi, ‘hast heard 
of Cortug-Ogli, the Turkish pirate? To end our 
bad luck, he, we were given to understand, lurked 
in the seas for us; but his worship feared him not, 
and, under cover of night, passed his vessel without 
ruffling their sails even. I tell thee, brother, I do 
not like such bad omens. Only think of the sword 
being shivered to pieces by lightning! But there is 
comfort in knowing that, although hanging by his 
worship’s side, he was uninjured. But, what has 
become of thy patron, the chevalier, who was named 
in the chapter ?”’ 

“Sick, brother,’’ was the laconic reply of his en- 
tertainer, who became now silent and thoughtful. 
Jaxi attempted to renew the discourse; but, failing 
after several attempts, rose, and wishing him a good 
evening, set forth towards the fortifications. 

‘““Well,”’ said he, as he nose from his seat, ‘the 
chevalier cannot doubt me after such adventures as 
those. All but death itself occurred; and, indeed, 
nine fell—and how near.was L’Isle Adam to the 
same! I must see him, although I would as soon 
see Satan! He frightens me sorely. Well, heigh- 
ho! it is bad for one of my prowess to be shaken 
out of his sandals by the like o’ him.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not.’’ 
‘ As You Like It. 


CONSTANTINOPLE slept upon the Thracian hills, 
and the moon, like “ Narcissus, hung over her reflec- 
tion’”’ in the blue waters of the Bosphorus, as the 
prow of a small boat furrowed the sand of the haven 
called by Strabo “Cornu Byzanti,” or the Horn of 
Byzantium. Here a high wall, flanked with towers, 
intercepted the quick step of a man who had dis- 
embarked ; but his pause was short; for, no sooner 
did he pronounce “ Rum-lli,”’ than half of an armed 
figure glittered above the rampart, and disappeared 
as one of the four-and-twenty gates or posterns 
which surrounded the city opened, and closed as the 
former individual passed on. 

Oh, Constantinople! if the lights and shades of 
other days could be now daguerreotyped from Na- 
ture, what tales of horrible tragedy—of all that com- 
poses the life of masked and unmasked man—would 
then be reflected by the lines of thy blood-written 
countenance, from the days of Pausanias, when 
thou wast Nova Roma, until thou becamest suc- 
cessively Constantinople and Stamboul! Thy posi- 
tion upon the borders of Europe, in sight of Asia— 
with Egypt and Africa rendered contiguous by the 
easy facilities of commerce—with the Euxine and 
Palus Meeotis, to convey from the north what was 
denied to the south, east, and west; and with a cli- 
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mate, withal, that heightened thy other attractions 
— induced thy conquerors to believe that to possess 
thee was to possess the touch of Midas. 

Solyman, styled the Magnificent, resided at this 
period in the seraglio situated upon the extreme 
point of the promontory on which the city stretches 
itself from the Euxine to the Propontis. He had 
just returned from his Hungarian victories, which 
occasioned the city to be filled with pageants and 
rejoicings. Reflections from thousands of lamps, 
hung around the minarets of every mosque, gave to 
the narrow streets the light of day. These lamps 
were designed as signals, to show that the sun had 
departed,* and that the season of the Ramazan had 
arrived—that sacred month, told by the moon, in 
which the gates of Paradise are opened, and those 
of Satan closed to the faithful—a month of severe 
fast, in which it is death to a Turk should he be 
induced to touch even a drop of water, be his labor 
or thirst ever so intense. A traveler, the sick, and 
infirm, are allowed food and drink, but it is with a 
special provision that at another period those days 
are to be made good, and a strict observance of the 
imposed prohibition fulfilled. 

Near the old Hippodrome stood a quadrangular 
building, the upper part being divided into apart- 
ments, from which passages led to an airy gallery 
surrounding the edifice. Below, according to the 
fashion of the times, were stables, and in front a 
square court, having a well in the centre. There 
were no gardens, pleasure-grounds, or kiosks, of 
any architectural beauty ; and yet a bashaw of the 
first distinction resided here. Among the Turks, 
splendid private buildings are seldom reared, from 
the transitory and capricious existence of offices, 
riches, and even life, in this despotic government, 
where, should a bashaw of the first distinction even 
die a natural death, his residence reverts to the 
“ King of kings.”’ 

In one of the apartments adjoining the gallery of 
the quadrangular building previously alluded to, sat 
the vizier Achmet, first in the cabinet of the Sultan, 
whose preceptor he had been for many years. He 
seemed listening attentively as he gazed upon the 
glittering Bosphorus, and mechanically counted each 
sapphire of the rosary which hung around his neck. 
At length the fifth and last cry of the Imaum, called 
Yachinamasee, came shrilly upon his ear; and, 
hastily rising, he unrolled his prayer carpet, pros- 
trated himself, and, spreading his hands above his 
turban, prayed fervently and loudly. The tears 
rested in globules upon the sunken and melancholy 
eyes of the old man, as he resumed his seat upon 
his cushion, and his 4elemeh shedddett died away 
into a murmur as the dragging of slippers announced 
the approach of a visitor, 

Mustapha Bashaw, second to Achmet as the Sul- 
tan’s adviser, was followed by two Hungarian slaves 
bearing above their caps baskets covered with the 





* Their fast is over from the setting to the rising sun 
t Confeesion of faith. 
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finest embroidered handkerchiefs. These contained 
presents, consisting of a chest of sweetmeats, and 
confectionery representing in sugar birds, flowers, 
&c. After the dismissal of the slaves, the vizier 
and bashaw were left alone, when the latter ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh Vizier! our strong arms are broken—we are 
children—our scimitars will never be hung above our 
tombs. I have said to our dread sovereign that, as 
long as the Giaour remains in the seraglio, so long 
will his vizier, bashaws, emirs, and janizaries be in 
dread of the Tartar, the Arab, even the Hungarian 
and Greek—not to mention those infidels who carry 
upon their breasts the cross. Brother, we are with 
the bow-string already around our necks, and from 
Mohammedans and Turks like ourselves!” 

The vizier sighed, and silence ensued for some 
time, when Mustapha caused him to start from his 
revery by saying—‘Great is Mohammed, oh Vizier! 
The brother of the sun and moon must and can be 
roused from the sorcerer. This day, passing the 
Aurat basar, I heard a dervise say, when one of the 
muftis passed, ‘ What should a wise cabinet advise, 
oh learned doctor, when a sovereign thinks of his 
pastimes more than of his peeple?? The muitti 
paused, and asked the question over again.” 

“It is written upon my forehead—it is Nasip,’’* 
answered the venerable vizier. 

‘«Hold! brother,”’ said the bashaw, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ what meanest thou ?”’ 

“Even that I am doomed to die in a half hour’s 
time! The Sultan—he touched the carpet with his 
forehead—sent the Capa Agast with his commands 
that I should prepare for death, and, brother, it is 
this”—pointing to the grand signior’s seal upon his 
bosom. ‘*Rustan, the wolf, the destroyer, has 
again won the place he has so long struggled to 
possess; and how is this seal (given by the sultan 
with an oath that, as long as J dived, it should never 
be taken from me) to pass from my possession into 
his? The oath of the sultan can only be kept sa- 
cred by the loss of my life. Achmet must die, that 
the sultan’s word may not be broken. It is written 
—it is Nasip.”” 

“Tt is Nasip,’’ answered the Aga of the Janiza- 
ries, entering the room, followed by two execution- 
ers. One threw a tightly twisted cord around his 
neck ; the other held him prostrate. The apartment 
for a half hour was as still as death itself. When 
the executioner loosened the cord, a deep blue mark 
was left by the bowstring, and trickling from the 
nostrils and mouth were turbid streams of blood. 
The vizier was dead. 

The dervise left in the Awrat Basar was a man 
of powerful frame, bearing none of the marks pecu- 
liar to those of an austere and fanatical form of re- 
ligion. His high felt cap surmounted a forehead 
singularly interlined with heavy wrinkles, which 
were always in a state of commotion, from the 
habit of elevating and depressing them when think- 





* Destiny. 





ing or in conversation. Lines intersected his sunken 
eyes, and ran from his elevated nose to the corners 
of his head. His countenance was dissatisfied and 
austere. It was not long that he remained with the 
multitude; but, shaking off those who crowded 
around him, strode through the windings of the 
city, and, crossing the walls, bent his course to- 
wards the shores of the harbor until he reached a 
fisher’s hut, in a Jone sequestered spot, surrounded 
by dashing waves and precipices on one side, while 
the other presented a more rural landscape. Here 
a little boat, with fishing implements, was drawn 
up upon the sand, and, stalking amidst reeds and 
scordium,* was a Baleavic crane. Familiar as the 
dervise was with this pet bird, he stopped to admire 
its majestic appearance as it elevated its head at 
the noise of his footsteps, and presented a full view 
of its glossy black necksand snow-white plumes. 

“ Well,”’ he remarked, ‘may these Mohamme- 
dans borrow from thee thy beautiful head-gear to 
deck their turbans! I think we can turn thy plumes 
to some account yet, as well as our cage of hy- 
enas.’’ 

The hut was built of stone covered with rushes 
and turf. A niche within the wall was spread with 
dried grass, over which an old Turkish robe was 
thrown. One or two other articles of apparel 
served to convert it into a couch. Two individuals 
occupied the cabin, one of whom was busily en- 
gaged in constructing a three-legged stool, over 
which he“was stretching a piece of hide. 

“IT say, brother Amine, this fashion of doubling 
one’s self up like a turban is the only peculiarity in 
a Mohammedan which I cannot practice with ease. 
But I wonder what keeps him, for at the third cry 
of the minaret he was to have been here. I hope 
thou hast time to wait a while longer. Ah! here 
he is.”’ 

The dervise entered, and, taking off his felt cap, 
with the utmost indifference, stepped up to a rude 
representation in stone of the head of St. Gregory, 
and, whistling a popular Provencal air, placed the 
cap upon the head, which afforded, twelve months 
previously, new impulses to piety and virtue at 
every glance reverently turned towards it by a 
Greek, known throughout that country as the “‘ cha 
ritable Giaour.’’ He next sat down upon a pro- 
jecting part of the deep fireplace, used as a low 
shelf for culinary purposes, and now for the first 
time turned to reconnoitre those around him. 

« By the rood, kuzler aga, how is the sultana? 
Hast thou mentioned the hyenas ?” 

Amine (who gave on board of the Carack so 
brilliant an instance of his honesty) answered— 
«“ Ay, Don Miguel, since Roxalana bas been made 
sultana, she is in nowise altered, prouder than ever. 
That she has contrived to break down a rule which 
the sultans of the Turks have observed since the 





* Herb used as a remedy for the plague — boiled 
strongly, and taken hot upon going to-bed, mixed with 
Lemnian earth and diascordium. 
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days of Bajazat and Tamerlane (of men marrying), 
she is not content, but she must sway our dread 
sovereign also. What other charms have you 
besides those to be extracted from the hyenas?” 

« Of that you shall hear in good time,’’ answered 
Don Miguel. ‘If you have time, I should like to 
know of thee—unless it is unpleasant to thy me- 
mory—how it was that thou wast banished the 
seraglio and received again ?”’ 

‘« Not at all unpleasant, brother,”’ replied Amine, 
the kuzler aga. ‘Know, Rustan, the present vi- 
zier, was banished in consequence of his political 
intrigues with Roxalana, which ended in the death 
of the young Hofaz, eldest son of the sultan. The 
people could not be satisfied, but cried aloud, and 
muttered vengeance upon the heads of the murder- 
ess. The sultan saw that this was the prevailing 
feeling, and strove to keep his throne by satisfying 
their demands. It was known that Rustan and 
myself had persuaded the sultan to have Hofaz 
strangled, under a plea of treason; but it was not 
known that the Sultana Roxalana was the origina- 
tor, and that it was her influence which caused the 
death of the young man. This she did that her 
son should succeed his father rather than his half- 
brother. Well, Rustan and myself escaped being 
torn to pieces by a stratagem of Roxalana. We 
were banished, and recalled after those causes of 
irritation had subsided, and the attention of the 
people called off by a foreign war. We are yet the 
tools of the sultana, who, to preserve the affection 
of the sultan, sends me on these fools’ errands for 
charms, magical potions, &c.’’ 

‘«¢ You mentioned,” said Don Miguel, “that there 
were other causes of dissatisfaction with the grand 
signior.’’ 

“Ay,” replied the kuzler aga, “the Giaour.* 
The Janizaries are ready to revolt that their sultan 
should be spending his time in bestowing princely 
presents to a captain Greek, while the divan is 
neglected, and the light of justice extinguished. 
Only think, brother—and such a circumstance 
stands not upon record before Solyman’s reign— 
only think, a citizen who could not receive from 
the cadi the justice his case demanded, sought the 
grand signior, according to the law, with fire upon 
his head, an appeal always attended to; but he was 
sent off without seeing or hearing one word from 
him.”’ 

‘** How does the sultana regard this partiality ?” 
inquired Don Miguel, the hospitaller. 

The kuzler aga rose from his squatting position, 
which elevated him to his natural height of six feet. 
His head was placed upon shoulders to all appear- 
ance without a neck; and, showing his teeth, his 
countenance assumed a diabolical expression. 

«Ay, she will clear them all off,’’ he replied; 
“not as you of the cross feel, however, for they 
are taught from their nurses’ arms to regard life 
differently. To dress, to sing, and eat confection- 
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ery is the utmost bound of their education. This 
I say to remind you, brother, that here they are not 
the same beings as with you; but the sultana has 
other motives than love for the sultan to induce her 
to wish an undivided influence. Well, what shall 
I say of the hyenas?” 

The hospitaller strode up to the imperial emis- 
sary, and, taking his hand, led him out of the hut, 
saying— 

*** Let us look at them, and see how they are to 
be conveyed, the wild creatures,’’ and, eyeing the 
remaining individual as he left the doorway, he 
whispered—*‘ Now, brother, say this to no one but 
the sultana, and then forget that you ever heard it. 
Say to her that, to preserve the affection of the sul- 
tan, to sway his will according to her entire wishes, 
she must for nine days pluck from the back of the 
hyenas one straw of white and one of black (none 
but a living animal will answer), and you know 
they are very rare. She must place them within 
the sultan’s slippers, with one determination—and 
Rustan will aid her ;—it is to use her first influence 
by urging him to make war with the enemies of 
her religion, the Christians. He must war with the 
Rhodes, or she must relinquish all claim to even 
his most passing regard.” 

The kuzler aga now left the hospitaller, after 
having made arrangements for transporting the ani- 
mals to the palace or seraglio, with this remark— 

“Hold thyself in readiness, brother, for to-mor- 
row is the day when the Janizaries receive their 
pay, which you know takes place at the end of 
every three months.” 

The rising sun found the streets of Constantinople, 
after the cry of the imaum, in a state of commotion. 
Fine horses from Arabia were held in waiting by 
servants richly clad, being destined to convey to 
the seraglio ambassadors and representatives of 
princes, whose dominions were remote, and whose 
principal design was the promotion of trade and 
commerce. They made rich presents to the sultan, 
which he returned in capitulations and articles, 
affording thereby privileges and immunities to their 
subjects. , 

A plentiful dinner was served for the grandees 
and ambassadors; but previously, the money brought . 
into the divan was piled in heaps, and paid out to 
the chief of every oda, who distributed it to the 
soldiers. To return to the dinner. It was served 
upon a low table, covered with a spacious voyder 
of silver, on which one dish at a time was placed, 
until thirty or forty were tasted and removed. 
The dishes were of china, valued at a high price, 
being thought to contain a specific for poison, 
which occasioned them to break if brought in con- 
tact with it. 

The guests were now ushered towards the 
chamber of audience by nineteen individuals, bear- 
ing silver stands. They passed through a great 
gate into a court crowded with domestics, clothed 
in silks and cloth of gold, who stepped softly and 
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murmuring of a fountain added a thoughtful repose 
to these apparently living statues. A solitary 
guard, high in office, watches the vestibule of the 
audience chamber. Just over the doorway, within, 
hung a ball of gold studded with precious stones, 
and about it great chains of rich pearl. The floor 
was covered with crimson velvet, embroidered in 
gold and pearls. The throne was supported by 
four pillars plated with gold. The roof was richly 
gilded, and suspended from it were solid goldén 
balls. Many curshions, exquisitely embroidered 
with pearls and jewels, lay in luxurious variety. 


The ambassadors were led in, and supported 
under the arms by Turkish dignitaries, who, at a 
given distance, placed their hands upon their necks, 
bowing down their heads until their foreheads 
touched the floor. 

These ceremonies being over, the kuzler aga, 
Amine approached the outer gate, and presented 
a basket covered with a rich napkin, stating that it 
was a present from the Sultana Roxalana, who 
craved an audience with the sultan. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY MISS MEETA M. 


« Thou know’ st not gold’s effects : 
Tell me her father’’ name, and ’tis enough.”’ 
Taming the Shrew. 


‘« Beware of desperate steps .—the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.’’ 
CowPeErR. 


My ancestors were “townspeople ;’’ that is, for 
many generations they had lived exclusively in 
Philadelphia, following the different callings and 
professions adapted to men of education in our coun- 
try. They had never furnished a President to the 
nation, a Governor to the State, nor held that doubt- 
ful honor, the office of mayor of the city ; but they 
had been well known and respected in their native 
town. The various fluctuations of fortune, arising 
from the equal division of property peculiar to our 
institutions, affected them as much as they do other 
people : one generation, perhaps, exhibiting a suc- 
cessful merchant; the next, ten children, dividing 
equally the wealth of their parent, and obliged to 
exercise their faculties, and labor in turn for those 
who came after them and required fheir fostering 
care. Among a large share of successful lawyers, 
physicians, and merchants, our family tree, like 
most others, put forth its worthless scions—idle 
spendthrifts and good-for-nothing fellows; yet, on 
the whole, they were worthy people. Grandmo- 
thers, when appealed to, averred that the Litch- 
fields had always been among our “ most respect- 
able families,” and the “ oldest inhabitant’’ quoted 
his cotemporary of that name as one whose career 
gave weight to this assertion. It was reserved for 
my grandfather, however, to change the name re- 
spectable into influential. He was the Napoleon of 
the family! Shrewd, energetic, far-seeing, and un- 
tiringly industrious, he took his “ tide at the flood,”’ 
and it “led on to fortune.” With the prescience 
Which always accompanies genius, he embarked 
fearlessly in a branch of manufactures at that period 
unattempted in our country, and the result was bril- 
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liant success and an enormous fortune. My grand- 
father rose astonishingly in the opinion of his fellow- 
citizens; people pointed him out in the streets; his 
opinions were quoted, his words were oracles, and 
his interest was canvassed for all manner of things. 
The whole Litchfield family mounted several 
rounds higher on the social ladder. Indeed, they 
could go no higher, and the wonder is that they did 
not become dizzy! But for subsequent events, 
which removed them from such influences, they no 
doubt would have done so. 
The migratory bump so peculiar to our people— 
developed, we must not doubt, by that same high 
Wisdom which causes the whirlwind to rise and 
the wind to blow, that it may carry, on its storm- 
borne wings, the tiny seed which is to ripen to some 
wise end in a distant spot—had heretofore been pas- 
sive in our family; but my grandfather’s mental 
throes heaved it into being. It was necessary for 
his projects that he should no longer be a dweller in 
acity. A small town had already sprung up in the 
neighborhood of the extensive works and factories 
of which he was originator and proprietor, and it 
was proper that he should dwell where his inte- 
rests lay. Consequently, without delay, the furni- 
ture, plate, and valuables of the family—which, 
perhaps, I should, poetically and metaphorically 
speaking, designate, in Byronic phrase, our “ house- 
hold gods’’—were removed to a new home; and 
my grandfather left the bones of his forefathers and 
the dust of his native place far behind him, with 
scarce a pang. From that time forward, instead of 
being “ townspeople,”’ they were “country-folks.” 
My grandfather, though fond of making money, 
was, like all Americans, not the least indisposed to 
spending it; so he built my grandmother, who had 
an eye to luxury and expense, a fine spacious man- 
sion, which she had carte blanche to furnish accord- 
ing to her own taste, and surrounded it with tasteful 
end extensive grounds, which, being situated some 
distance from the new-born town, nature aided 
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greatly in perfecting. The original title-deeds of 
the property, still extant, in designating its boundary 
lines, described it as “ bounded on the east by the 
River Delaware, and on the west by the ‘ Back 
Woods,’ ”’ a vagueness of description which carries 
us back most deliciously to the primitive times. 
These “ back woods,”’ however, among the earliest 
to disappear beneath the hatchet of the first settlers 
of the State, had left, nevertheless, many an acre of 
woodland, many a rich belt of forest trees upon the 
estate, to ennoble and beautify the scenery. This 
feature of the land suggested to my grandmother, 
who was a great novel-reader, a high-sounding 
name for the place, which was forthwith christened 
‘Maple Park,’’ from the fine maple trees which 
abounded on the estate; the village which had 
sprung up under my grandfather’s auspices having 
long since assumed, by common consent, his name. 

My grandfather had but two children, my father 
and a daughter, who married a lawyer of Philadel- 
phia of promising talents. My father, who inherited 
no portion of his father’s energy or grasp of mind, 
was made a partner, on his reaching manhood, in 
all my grandfather’s vast undertakings ; but his part- 
nership, it is evident, must have been merely nomi- 
nal, for my grandfather, with a herculean frame, the 
most untiring industry, and a powerful will, left 
him but little room to exercise the small amount of 
talent for business which he possessed. 

My father, a man of dreamy, indolent habits, fond 
of books and the pursuits which literary tastes en- 
gender, it may easily be credited, made no opposi- 
tion to remaining a cipher in a concern, attention to 
the details of which was so foreign to the natural 
bent of his mind. He was content to reap the bene- 
fits of his position without any of the trouble, more 
especially as he perceived that such a course would 
be most agreeable to his father. 

My father, after having acquired the reputation 
of an old bachelor—a title rather prematurely 
thrown upon him, in pursuance of an old-fashioned 
habit which still clings to human nature—fell in 
love ; but, as I cannot talk lightly, reader, of any- 
thing connected with the sacred name of my dear 
mother, you must be content with a few grave 
words respecting her. She was the daughter of a 
physician, who had acquired a wide-spread reputa- 
tion in that part of the country in which Litchfield 
is situated, and had retired to the quiet enjoyment 
of a handsome fortune, leaving his practice to his 
son, my mother’s half-brother, the son of a former 
marriage. My mother was called from Philadel- 
phia, where she was completing her education, to 
attend her father in his last illness. After his death, 
she became a member of her brother’s family, who 
had been some years married, and under whose 
roof my father became acquainted with her. 

My mother was one of the brightest and most 
happy-hearted of human beings; the atmosphere 
of her mind was pure sunshine. All energy, sweet- 
ness, and sprightliness, she scarcely required the 
high degree of personal loveliness which she pos- 





sessed to win all hearts. That my father should 
have yielded to her attractions is in no wise remark- 
able, as total opposition of character is as often a 
band of love as sympathy. They married; and, for 
eighteen years, my father was the happiest of hus- 
bands. Of a numerous offspring, myself and two 
brothers, ten and twelve years my juniors, were the 
only survivors. In my fourteenth year, the great 
affliction of my life befell me. My mother was 
taken from me by sudden illness, which calamity 
followed very rapidly upon the loss of my grand- 
parents, who had died only the previous year. 

This terrible blow almost prostrated my father ; 
and occurring, as it did, at a period when all his 
energies were required in the management of the 
vast undertakings bequeathed him by his father, 
produced, eventually, the most disastrous effects. 

While my mother lived, I thought I loved her 
dearly ; but never, until she was gone, did I know 
how entirely her influence, her gentle ministerings 
had made my home the paradise it was to me ; how 
irreparable, in fact, was my loss! And when my 
father proposed that I should goto his sister in Phi- 
ladelphia, for the purpose of completing my educa- 
tion, which I now, alas! had no fond mother to 
superintend, I joyfully acceded to his plan; my 
aunt Spenser very cheerfully consenting to take the 
whole charge of me for the next three years. 

‘Your uncle Drayton thinks, my dear,’’ sighed 
my father, “that [ should keep you at home, and 
talks of the benefit of home-education for girls; but 
he forgets that, in your aunt’s family, you will be 
surrounded by domestic influences, and that I am 
totally unequal to managing and fretting with such 
troublesome people as governesses. Besides, was 
not his sister, your dear mother, educated as you 
are to be? And, if my Ellen but resembles her 
mother, what more could I wish for her?” 

That my uncle Drayton disapproved of my going 
to town was an additional reason for me to desire 
it. He had always been an object of my childish 
aversion, in which amiable feeling my aunt and 
Cousin Tom fully shared. Separated from my 
uncle’s family but by a few miles, and in constant 
intercourse with them, I had rebelled, at a very 
early age, against their influence. My aunt Dray- 
ton, who died only a short period previous to my 
mother, systematically interfered in all our affairs. 
If I wanted a blue dress, she had the most unan- 
swerable reasons to prove that it should be crimson. 
If I wished my frocks cut low, she demonstrated 
clearly that they should be made high. IfI insinu- 
ated a wish for a pair of kid slippers, she asserted 
that strong boots were better for growing girls and 
country wear. If, in my childish love of finery, I 
adopted a ribbon or a bow, she called me “ Miss 
Betty Blackberry,’’ referring to some prototype into 
whose history I was determined never to inquire. 
[ was incessantly scolded for not wearing my sun- 
bonnet, rebuked for inattention in church, and hinted 
at for being dainty in my food. She told my mo- 
ther, in my presence, that I ought to have my 








fingers rapped every time I gnawed my nails; and 
she was the means of breaking off an eternal friend- 
ship which I had formed with a girl of my own age 
in the village. In short, my aunt Drayton I cor- 
dially detested, and, when she died, I did not even 
persuade myself that I felt sorry. How could I, 
when the only dress I had ever had made to my 
satisfaction in my life was the mourning one which 
1 put on for her ? 

My uncle, with fewer opportunities, was almost 
as disagreeable as his wife. My earliest recollec- 
tions of him were connected with nauseous doses 
and forced abstinence. ‘Twice a year, at the least, 
{ was forcibly imprisoned between his knees whilst 
he examined my mouth, and decided, imperiously, 
whether I was to be sent to the dentists. My un- 
cle Drayton’s opinion regulated the thickness of my 
soles, the putting on and taking off of my flannel, 
the temperature of my baths, and my hours for 
going to rest. To all these grievances he added a 
most offensive manner, saying, when I made any 
resistance, “ Tut, tut, child! do as you are bid, and 
show some sense !’’ Every scheme I entertained, 
every enjoyment I contemplated, received its 
“damper” from him. In short, the whole current 
of my existence was tinged with a bitter Dray- 
tonian infusion. 

As to my cousin Tom, I think he was the most 
disagreeable of the three. From the height of his 
manly eminence—for he was seven years my se- 
nior—he looked down upon me with a philosophical 
sort of contempt. He took the liberty of telling me 
offensive truths upon all occasions, and, when I re- 
sented his comments, he laughed at my “ airs,’’ and 
told me not to fly into a “tantrum.” He blessed 
himself, and wondered if all girls were so stupid, if 
I asked his opinion upon some knotty point in my 
studies, and ridiculed me when I wept over an end- 
less task. He always detected my earliest spring 
freckle, and quizzed my latest hobby. He was the 
first to perceive my shortcomings, the last to echo 
my praise. The last, did [ say? Excuse me, 
reader, for falling so readily into the trap of an anti- 
thesis ; he never praised me at all! If my self-love 
had waited for his fostering care, it would have re- 
mained a stunted plant forever. Fortunately for 
my vanity, this affected me but little ; my contempt 
for Tom quite equaled his poor opinion of me. I 
was often enough in town with my aunt to be capa- 
ble of comparing him with the polished young men 
I saw there, and Tom would in no wise stand the 
comparison. Rough and unpolished in manner, 
clumsy in person, careless in dress, cynical in 
speech, and utterly devoid of every graceful or re- 
fined accomplishment, I thought him, in my secret 
hea i, a country bumpkin, and heeded, as little as it 
was possible for a girl of my age to heed, the con- 
stant snubbing which I received from him. How 
glad I was to think he was not my own cousin! It 
may easily be conceived that the separation from 
this branch of my family was a matter of congratu- 
lation rather than regret to me. But the parting 
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from my home, my father, my little brothers, and 
the nurse who had watched over me from my birth, 
spite of the brilliant visions which, in the perspec- 
tive of my imagination, my future residence in town 
was decked, was a most painful trial. My father 
blessed me in silent emotion; my little brothers 
clung to me with entreaties to stay with them ; 
while dear old Mammy Hetty, weeping and calling 
me her dear child, implored me to get my learning 
as soon as I could, and come home again. 

The adieuz of my uncle and cousin were charac- 
teristic— 

«“ Farewell, Ellen,’’ said my uncle. ‘Take care 
of yourself. Don’t neglect your exercise, and re- 
member what I told you about tight lacing: half 
the boarding-school girls in the world kill them- 
seives in their endeavors to look like wasps.” 

“ Good-by, Nelly,” said Tom, shaking my hand 
with his huge fist, which was like the ‘clasp of a 
vice; ‘try to improve yourself, child, for you know 
you need it.” 

I was received by my aunt Spenser with great 
affection. She was a woman of excellent temper 
and good feelings, a dutiful wife, and most devoted 
mother ; her chief faults arising from too great an 
addiction to the glitter of the world, show and fash- 
ion. This opinion, however, is the result of more 
mature reflection. At the period I speak of, I was 
blinded by the glare which surrounded her. To my 
youthful mind, she was the personification of refined 
elegance. Her manners, her dress, her household, 
all deeply impressed me. My uncle was a quiet, 
reserved man, who exercised no rule except in his 
ottice.. My cousins, two daughters grown up and 
just “out,” and one about my own age, and two 
boys younger, were all handsome and carefully 
trained, and I was received by them with the great 
est cordiality. An affectionate intercourse had al- 
ways existed between my aunt’s family and our 
own. Her house was our house when any of us 
were in town, and, during the summer months, we 
had constantly some members of her family visiting 
us; ‘“ Maple Park,”’ from its beautiful situation and 
superior accommodations, offering great attractions 
to the dwellers in a hot and dusty city—attractions 
greatly enhanced by the genial hospitality of my 
parents. 

I was therefore no stranger in my new home, 
and, with the pliability of youth, soon adapted my 
self to their habits. After a week’s holiday, I was 
placed at Madame Duval’s Academy as “a day 
boarder ;’’ that is to say, I slept and took my morn- 
ing and evening meals at my aunt’s, the rest of my 
time, except on Sundays, being passed at school. 
Madame Duval had educated my mother, and was, 
for this reason, chosen by my father to perform the 
same office for me, which office, I may here add, 
she performed most faithfully. Many more docile 
pupils she may have had, many who profited more 
fuily by her instructions, but never one whose faith 
in her precepts was more entire. She had been my 
mother’s instructress, and that was enough for me. 
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Deep in the unseen recesses of my heart, the me- 
mory of my mother was cherished with a fervent, 
holy love. It was a name which led me on through 
countless difficulties, and supported me through 
many trials. Child as I was when she left us, the 
impression made upon my mind by her firmness, 
gentleness, and persuasive good sense was indelible. 
Though, with the buoyancy of youth, I soon re- 
covered from her loss, I never forgot her—never 
ceased to feel her secret influence. Each day, 
from the light-hearted revelings of youth, I returned 
to my chamber to think of her ; her image was ever 
near me when I offered up my nightly prayer; and 
my most earnest longings for goodness were prom pt- 
ed by the desire to be worthy of her, the hope of 
being permitted to rejoin her hereafter. 

My aunt Spenser’s was called a very gay house, 
which means that it was a rallying-place for al! the 
idle and pleasure-seeking of her acquaintance. 
Heaven had endowed my cousins with the organ 
of music, and my aunt did her best to show her 
gratitude for the gift. Louisa, Julia, and Fanny 
were placed at the piano in their high chairs, and, 
at ten years of age, they were prodigies. This ac- 
cidental development settled the character of the 
family. My aunt became the high priestess of mu- 
sic, her house the temple, and every child a votary. 
Musical sotirées and rehearsals were a part of the 
business of her life. She patronized all the profes- 
sional talent within her reach, and moved mount- 
ains to entertain at her house the foreign musical 
birds of passage. As was proper and right, such 
exertions did not go unrewarded. My aunt’s nod 
of approbation spoke volumes in the eyes of the 
pretenders to musical enthusiasm, who compose 
about two-thirds of the audiences that meet to- 
gether to listen to and go into raptures about what 
they can neither understand nor feel. She was 
called a person of fine taste, with great knowledge 
of music and a correct ear. Her opinion was 
quoted, and she gave it with the same good faith 
with which it was asked, little dreaming that she 
herself, poor lady, was one of the greatest of pre- 
tenders in a science of which she, in truth, knew 
nothing. That my aunt was insincere, I would not 
have you think. She was only the dupe of her 
own wishes and the weaknesses of others. My 
cousins were not beauties, neither were they re- 
markable for great brilliancy of mind; accomplish- 
ments must therefore be their passports to consider- 
ation. Providence had endowed them with ear and 
voice, and my aunt, like a good general, seized 
upon the advantages of nature, improved her posi- 
tion, and maneuvered them into a vantage-ground 
which, without this aid@they never éould have at- 
tained. What at first was a matter of calculation 
afterwards became a hobby, and we all know how 
blindly hobbies lead us on. 

Though music was the first occupation of the 
family, my aunt had shrewdness enough to know 
that there is a large sprinkling of people, very de- 
sirable as guests, who have simplicity of character 
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and candor sufficient to acknowledge that they do 
not admire what they neither comprehend nor feel ; 
people who like a song of Moore’s, or a simple bal- 
lad, feelingly sung, but who have no taste for con- 
vulsive sobs, in bad Italian, and broken tympanums! 
These were invited and entertained; and Mrs 
Spenser’s non-musical parties were thought, even 
by many would-be amateurs, in their secret hearts, 
more agreeable than those exclusively devoted to 
the concord of sweet sounds. 

Catering thus for the general taste, Mrs. Spen- 
ser’s reputation became established, and she fully 
enjoyed,the reward of her well-earned success. It 
looked well to be seen at Mrs. Spenser’s parties, 
and was politic to be numbered among her familiar 
acquaintance. Louisa and Julia, rather negative 
characters, owing to the prestige which surrounded 
them, were always attended to by the most desira- 
ble young men, and intimate with the most re- 
cherché young ladies. Mrs. Spenser’s patronage 
was always among the first asked in favor of pic- 
nic parties, fancy fuirs, and charity balls. She 
always got a good seat at a concert, no matter how 
late she came, and an excellent box at the opera, 
iet the competition be ever so great. 

It required a very untiring person to get through 
all that fell to my aunt’s share ; for, like all Ameri- 
can wives and mothers, she managed her own 
household and superintended her children faithfully. 
But she had, in a small way, a share of my grandfa- 
ther’s energy of character and activity, though 
lacking his strong sense, and they helped her on 
amazingly. 

My uncle was a quiet, reserved man, naturally 
given to snarling, but kept wonderfully from follow- 
ing this propensity by the matrimonial muzzle. 
Fred and Will Spenser were, like most boys be- 
tween the ages of nine and fifteen, well enough 
when under control, but turbulent, self-willed, and 
tyrannical if left to themselves. 

I fell somewhat into the shadow of my aunt’s 
good opinion, when she discovered that I had 
neither ear nor voice enough to make a distin- 
guished musician. Madame Duval was desired to 
do her best with me; but I saw, by the shaking of 
my aunt’s head, that her request was made without 
hope. As for my cousins, I fancied they liked me 
better for my deficiency. It may be that they were 
pleased at not having a rival following close upon 
their steps, or, perhaps, they were glad not to have 
another candidate for the use of the piano and harp. 
Let this be as it may, my cousins were very kind to 
me, and I liked them very much, which liking con- 
tinued long after the conventional glare, which had 
at first blinded my judgment, passed away, and I 
found them shallow in mind, and prompted by any 
rather than exalted feelings. They were, however, 
good-natured, in a general way, light-hearted, gay, 
and pleasant companions. 

{ had two vacations a year, the Christmas holi- 
days and one longer one in the summer. My first, 
which occurred at Christmas, 1 was obliged to pass 
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in town, owing to indisposition; and it was not un- 
til the following summer, after an absence of nearly 
a year, that I was permitted to return home. My 
father had visited me during the interval ; but I was 
pining to see my little brothers and Mammy Hetty, 
and to behold again my old haunts. I spent six 
blissful weeks, almost without alloy. My father 
was truly happy in having me near him, the boys 
were never tired of telling me how glad they were 
to have me at home, and dear old Mammy Hetty 
did her best to spoil me. Even my uncle Drayton 
was less grim than usual. He told me I looked 
very well, and only found fault with me once for 
wearing “gossamer” stockings. My cousin Tom 
was, of course, as disagreeable as ever; but I had 
learned to oppose his taunts, criticisms, and inter- 
ference by constant silence, instead of petulant re- 
plies. By this means, and by keeping out of his 
way, he interfered very little with my comfort. 

My second Christmas was also spent in town, in 
consequence of the marriage of my cousin Louisa, 
an event which took place about that time. As I 
was joined there by my father and the boys, how- 
ever, I regretted very little being deprived of my 
visit home. Louisa had made a match very grati- 
fying to my aunt, and her marriage was celebrated 
with proportionate empressement. 

My second visit home was even more agreeable 
than the last. I began now to be looked upon asa 
grown up young lady. The boys, my father, the 
servants, and even Uncle Drayton, were more 
deferential in their manner to me than they had 
ever been before; and, my cousin Tom being 
luckily absent on a long journey, nothing interfered 
to damp my self-complacency during the visit. 

My third Christmas holidays were passed at 
home; but, I confess, with less satisfaction than 
heretofore. I found the country inexpressibly dull 
and gloomy, at this dead season, in comparison 
with the stir and bustle of a town life and the gaye- 
ty of my aunt’s house. My father suspected this, I 
am sure, for he drew me to him one day, and told 
me he hoped his little girl was not acquiring a taste 
for a mode of life different from that in which her 
lot was cast. I disdained the suspicion ; for I did 
not then understand clearly my own feelings. I 
should have repelled it, however, under any cir- 
cumstances; for 1 saw how much my father’s hap- 
piness was bound up in mine, and appreciated, even 
then, the sacrifice which he had made in separating 
himself from me for what he considered my advan- 
tage. Often and often did I detect him watching 
me with a moistened eye. Very often did he draw 
me to him and tell me, with a choking voice, how 
much I grew like my dearmother. Seeing thus how 
necessary my peace was to his, nothing would have 
induced me to pain him by any admission of weari- 
ness or distaste for my home. 

With my cousin Tom, who was ever making 
offensive insinuations, I was less careful. When 
he chose to tell me I was getting to be a fine lady— 
when he asserted that I “ turned up my nose”’ at 
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the country and country people, I shrugged my 
shoulders and congratulated him upon his penetra- 
tion. In proportion as he cried down the pursuits 
and pleasures of a town life, so did I exaggerate 
their charms, and, in pure opposition to him, de- 
preciate every simple natural pleasure which had 
made the charm of my early years. 

‘‘]t is a lucky thing that you come home to re- 
main next summer, Nelly ; otherwise you would be 
utterly spoiled—which would, indeed, be a terrible 
pity, as my poor uncle has but the one daughter to 
look to for comfort in his old age.” 

«“ You may reserve your pity till it is called for,”’ 
I replied. ‘Papa is not likely to agree in your 
opinions respecting me, and I have no fear of ever 
being anything but what he approves.”’ 

‘Indeed! What a fortunate young lady you 
are! Pray, Nelly, instruct me. Tell me how it 
feels to have such a warm, comfortable glow of 
self-complacency expanding over one? Why, Nel- 
ly, instead of waiting till next summer, I think my 
uncle had better keep you at home now. [I shall 
advise him to do so.”’ 

«You may save yourself the trouble,’’ I replied, 
coolly. ‘It is already settled that I am not even to 
visit home next summer. I am going to Saratoga 
with my aunt; my father accompanies us; and the 
following winter I pass with Mrs. Spenser, who 
brings me out.” 

“Phew!” ejaculated Tom, in a long-drawn 
whistle. ‘ That’s the idea, is it? Pray, Nelly, 
what do young ladies ‘ come out’ for? Can you tell 
me ?”’ 

“««Coming out’ is being introduced into society 
as a grown-up young lady,” I replied, with a patron- 
izing air. ‘ Next winter I shall be nearly eighteen, 
and Aunt Spenser thinks it is time for me to be 
out.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Do you think Miss Patty Thomp- 
son or Peter Field will require that ceremonial of 
you before they acknowledge your womanly pre- 
tensions ?”’ 

“ Patty Thompson! Peter Field! What do you 
mean? I cannot comprehend what the Litchfield 
milliner and shoemaker have to do with my private 
affairs.’’ 

“Nothing farther than this: As you are to live 
close upon Litchfield, and not in Philadelphia, it 
seems scarcely worth while to take the trouble to 
convince strangers of a circumstance which, how 
ever important to you, cannot interest them. Now, 
Miss Patty and old Peter, like myself, remember 
when you were born; and, I dare say, they found 
out, as 1 did, the.day after you came home, that, in 
your own opinion, you ha@ taken your womanly 
‘degree’ already.” 

«“ Strangers !’”’ I exclaimed, with surprise. “ You 
seem to forget that I havea large circle of acquaint- 
ance in Philadelphia—many dear friends. And, as 
to living all my life at Litchfield’’—lowering my 
voice—“I should be very sorry to anticipate that.” 

“Phew!” whistled Tom again, in his most pro 
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“TI see—I understand—I compre- 
You are not alarmingly opake, 


voking manner. 
hend perfectly. 
Nelly.” 

One reason, I believe, why I had always disliked 
my cousin Tom was that I never clearly under- 
stood him. 
sive to the young, and, with these weapons, my 
sensitive self-love had_ been incessantly goaded by 
him. I hada dim impfession, even in early child- 
hood, that Tom was always trying to irritate me, 


Irony and mystification are very offen- 


as a sort of pleasure to himself; but I never could 
puzzle out his true meaning—never tell when he 
was The result, extreme dislike to 
him, was all I cared to ascertain. 


in earnest. 
The same feel- 


ing still continued. Grown older, I could now bet- 


ter penetrate the nature and drift of his “‘ speeches ;”’ 
but I never felt sure of him, always avoided him 
when -possible, shunned all argument with him 
when [ could do so without “lessening my dig- 
nity,’’ and had a secret contempt for his judgment, 
more especially when he attempted to give his 
Opinion on matters connected with the polite world, 
on which points I considered him profoundly igno- 
rant. 

{ had been dining, upon this oecasion, with my 
uncle Drayton, and Tom was walking home with 
me, which will account for our prolonged colloquy. 

‘* And how do you like your new cousin ?” asked 
Tom. “I believe Louisa Spenser has made what 
is called a good match.”’ 

“Yes; very. I like Mr. Barton extremely. I 
think him a very nice person.”’ 

«Nice person!’ I suppose you think it very 
‘nice’ to have that foolish phrase forever upon your 
tongue ; but, if you did but know it, Nelly, it is 
very vulgar.” 

“ Vulgar !’”’ I ejaculated, with a contemptuous 
toss of the head, which implied, “‘ How can you be 
a judge of such distinctions, being one of the vulgar 
yourself?” 

‘‘ Yes, vulgar, child, as all bad imitations are. 
People who have any brains never copy. Because 
the English affect a perverted mode of speech, 
which, with their artificial distinctions of rank and 
station, they no doubt find a shelter from the risk 
of committing themselves, why should we copy 
their colloquial abominations? What is the defini- 
tion of ‘nice?’ I dare say you don’t know. A 
dictionary is too old-fashioned a book to form any 
part of your studies, Let me tell you, it signifies 
qualities very opposite from those you should, in 
truth, apply to the ‘ persons’ whom you are speak- 
ing of usually. ‘Nice’ means neat, accurate, deli- 
cate, dainty, squeamish. Now, I am a man anda 
gentleman, two sufficient handles to my individual- 
ity ; and, if any man were to call me a ‘person,’ I 
should take it as an insult, and treat him according- 
ly. 
be yourself, Nelly, who are privileged by long habit 
to turn up your nose at and say saucy things to me 


If a lady should forget herself so far—unless it 


—I should set her down as a fool.”’ 
“ You need have no fear of me on that point,’’ I 
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replied. ‘There is not the slightest danger of my 
ever calling you ‘a nice person.’ ”’ 

‘Well done, Nelly!” responded Tom, with a 
most vivacious and provoking laugh. ‘I forgive 
the tartness of your reply, in honor of the quick 
wit and candor which it exhibits; though, I assure 
you, you are wrong in supposing that the term 
‘nice’ is not applicable to me. Let me prove to 
you that I am very ‘nice,’ notwithstanding your 
disapprobation of my thick boots, rough coat, and 
unfashionable hat. I am scrupulously ‘ neat.’ Be- 
hold this shirt bosom; did you ever see linen of 
Look at this hand’’ 


—thrusting out his huge fist—‘ your own 1s not 


more unblemished whiteness ? 
more stainless Did you ever see me unshaved in 
your life? Did you ever see any young man’s 
room more neat than my ‘den’ at home is? No 
old maid’s parlor was ever ‘nicer.’ Then, Nelly, 
I am accuracy itself. I never forget to pay my 
bills, which a great many young men whom you 
call ‘nice’ unfortunately do; [ never make asser- 
tions unless I can prove them; and I can testify to 
a miracle when your birthdays come round, upon 
which occasions, par parenthéses, I always wish 
you increase of wisdom. Then, I am ‘squeamish.’ 
Codfish and saur-kraut are fishy and vegetable wit- 
nesses of this one phase of my ‘niceness.’ I am 
nice, too, about your sex—very nice about you, 
Nelly, when I find you trying to enact one definition 
of your favorite word, namely, affecting to be very 
‘ fine.’ ”’ 

When my cousin Tom indulged me with a flood 
of words, as upon the present occasion, I always 
left him as soon as I was able. Seeing my little 
brothers in a neighboring field, I now hastened to 
join them, not forgetting to shoot my Parthean ar- 
row, as I reached the other side of the gate, say- 
ing— 

‘*Good-by, Cousin Tom! You won’t need your 
dictionary to discover what that means !”’ 

“ Right, Nelly,” cried out Tom, as I fled before 
him. “In your vocabulary it means, ‘ glad to get 
rid of you.’ 
tionary, though you won’t study mine. 


You perceive I understand your dic- 
” 

I am now approaching the period of my life into 
which events most important to my happiness, and 
the development of my character, were crowded 
According to the promise which my father had made 
my aunt Spenser, I accompanied her to Saratoga 
Springs; my father, to my great regret, being de- 
tained at home by important business. 

My aunt had scarcely become settled in her 
apartments at the hotel, before she was surrounded 
by a host of welcoming friends, who, ali talking at 
once, attempted to render her aw fait to the state 
of existing affairs; such as what “ stars’’ were at 
the different houses ; who were the lions and lion- 
esses of the Springs; who the rival belles; who 
the most recherché beaux: what flirtations were 
on the carpet; what engagements had taken place : 
were too bad to be overlooked 
and who the penniless 


what “ affairs’’ 
who were the “ fortunes,”’ 
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pretenders ; with a long list of delightful things to 
come off, in the shape of balls, breakfasts, pic-nics, 
gipsy parties, &c. 

In all this din, my aunt was in her element; and, 
[ confess, she acquired additional dignity in my 
eyes, from the importance which she appeared to 
possess in the eyes of all these stylish people, whose 
conversation was well calculated to make an unso- 
phisticated young person believe that the world 
turned upon its axis for their especial benefit. 

J had not been many days at the Springs, before 
I ceased to inform every new acquaintance that [ 
I looked so tall and womanly 
Young ladies, a dozen 


was not yet “out.” 
that it availed me nothing. 
years my seniors, took my arm familiarly as we 
walked the piazza, and told me their ‘‘ experience.”’ 
Young gentlemen with mustaches, and some old- 
ish ones without, like young Norval, “ hovered 
about my steps, and marked the path I took ;’’ 
while my cousin Fanny, who was six months older 
than myself, being small and childish-looking, was 
left, perfectly unmolested, mistress of her own time. 
No young ladies made her their confidante ; no in- 
sinuating gentlemen, old or young, followed her in 
her walks. 

But this is disingenuous. When I commenced 
this narrative, I determined to sift out my own past 
thoughts and actions with an unfaltering will, to 
‘“‘extenuate nothing, to set down naught in malice,” 
and, above all, to gloss over no truth. I know now, 
though I did not then, reader, that it was not my 
tall person and my cousin Fanny’s little fairy figure 
and childish face that made this vast difference in 
the attention which we received. The smoothest 
and most fawning of the flatterers, who strove to 
persuade me that it was folly to keep me in the 
background as an embryo young lady, knew well, 
in their inmost hearts, that I was a simple, ingenu- 
ous school-girl, without a tithe of that knowledge 
and experience which would have fitted me to 
move in the false and artificial atmosphere in which 
I was placed. The truth is, the most exaggerated 
reports of my father’s wealth were circulated at the 
Springs; reports which my aunt’s deportment, 
mode of life, and conversation served to confirm ; 
and it was as the only daughter of the wealthy Mr. 
Litchfield that I received the adulation of these 
very disinterested friends and admirers. 

This better knowledge I had not, however, ac- 
quired then ; and, as was to be expected, my little 
head, which, I was daily told by several scores of 
gentlemen, had the “ véritadle tournure antique,” 
the true “‘ Medicean pose,’ was completely turned ; 
and I have no doubt that I played many a “ fantas- 
tic trick before high Heaven,’’ which, if I now 
paused to recall and dwell upon, would cause me 
to drop my pen, that I might cover my burning face 
with my hands, 

In the midst of all this delirium of the senses, 
when my intoxicated vanity, growing with what it 
fed on, was insatiate of food, I could not fail to ob- 
serve one young man of distinguished appearance, 
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who, so far from courting our acquaintance, kept 
himself obstinately aloof from us. My cousin Ju- 
lia, who was one of that numerous class of young 
ladies who always express themselves in superla- 
tives, declared that she was “ wild’’ to be intro- 
duced to him; while even Fanny, roused to an un- 
usual degree of enthusiasm, declared his mustache 
to be “ divine.” 

My aunt, whose masterly@eneralship no ordinary 
person could circumvent, had managed an introduc- 
tion. It was one of those rapid surprises, @ /a Na- 
poleon, which bear down all resistance ; but, when 
her antagonist discovered her tactics, he exhibited 
equal skill in parrying them, and she got no further. 

During all this skirmishing, I remained perfectly 
passive, and seemingly unconscious. But it was 
all seeming. I had noticed from the first that, if 
Mr. Flemming avoided an acquaintance with us, it 
was not from want of interest in ore member at 
least of the party. In dining or drawing-room—at 
ball or concert, pleasure party or promenade—even 
in church—whenever | turned my eyes in his direc- 
tion, I always found his fixed upon me, till, at 
length, the interest which he inspired in me by this 
obstinate, yet flattering, scrutiny, became powerful- 
ly absorbing, and I was restless in society if the 
owner of those large, dark, serious eyes was absent. 
Of course, he must have been aware of my con- 
sciousness of his observation; for, though I had too 
much womanly self-respect, had been too properly 
brought up, to interchange glances with a stranger 
of a different sex, still he could not but see that I 
noticed his constant scrutiny. 

Our friends talked to us of Mr. Flemming, won- 
dered we did not know him, and dwelt upon his 
agreeable qualities, his fine manners, his fastidious 
taste, his conversational! abilities, till my aunt and 
cousin, annoyed at his indifference, began to speak 
in disparaging terms of him. To me, however, his 
coldness, his reserve, his indifference possessed a 
powerful charm. I had been sated with adulation, 
with attentions, and the secret homage which I saw 
he paid me exercised a subtle, intoxicating influ- 
ence over me, which I had never before experi- 
enced. In short, I was indulging in all the dreamy 
vagueness of a young girl’s first romance, which, 
day by day, increased in strength and vividness. 

Mr. Flemming was known to be the son of an 
ex-governor of one of the extreme Southern States. 
His family respectability was well established ; 
though, personally, he was unknown to any of the 
visitors at the Springs. Nor had he availed him- 
self largely of the facilities which, in our country, 
are so freely—tod freely—aflorded to strangers 
whose manners and appearance are prepossessing. 
Mr. Flemming’s associates, however, though few, 
were among the most recherché at the Springs, and 
his reserve and exclusiveness made him only the 
more sought afler. 

We had dwelt beneath the same roof for a month 
without any further knowledge of him than I have 
described, when, one evening, while visiting one 
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of the mineral springs, I overheard a party of young 
Quakers, who had stopped for the night on their 
way from Lake George, conversing about the place 
and its attractions. Curious to know what people, 
whose education removed them so far from the 
frivolities of the life led here, would say, 1 paused 
to listen, and discovered that they had just returned 
from visiting the tomb of Margaret Davidson, and 
considered this the only object of interest in the 
place. As I listened to the comments of these in- 
telligent people, I blushed as I remembered that I 
had been here a whole month without recollecting 
that, within a few minutes’ walk, the ashes of this 
interesting girl reposed. Not one amid the hun- 
dreds of gay butterflies who flitted by me had ever 
mentioned the existence of this monument to youth- 
ful genius and piety; most of them had, perhaps, 
never heard of their gifted countrywoman. This, 
however, was not the case with me. I had pored 
over the histories of Margaret and her no less gifted 
sister, and wept over their untimely deaths, till, in 
the fullness of girlish enthusiasm, to have shared 
Margaret Davidson’s genius, and enjoyed the high 
privilege of descending to posterity through Irving’s 
matchless pen, I would gladly have shared her fate. 

Determined to repair this oversight as soon as 
possible, I arose at an early hour the next morning 
to put my resolution into effect. I had inquired of 
the landlord, the evening before, the direction, and 
found no difficulty in discovering the spot. I re- 
mained some minutes beside the monument, filled 
with sadder and more elevated thoughts than had 
occupied my mind for many weeks, when I turned 
to go, for the night dew had fallen thickly, and my 
thin shoes were completely wet. As I retraced my 
steps, my foot slipped upon part of a broken tomb- 
stone, which lay half hidden in the earth, and [ fell. 
I arose quickly, when, to my dismay, I discovered 
that I had severely wrenched my foot, and was un- 
I sat 
down upon a neighboring tombstone, and considered 
what todo. Walk I could not, and, in this lonely 
burial-ground, I might remain all day without being 
seen. A feeling of desolation, added to the pain of 
my sprained foot, quite unstrung me, and I bent my 


able to stand upon it without violent pain. 


face upon my knees and wept unrestrainedly. A 
sudden rustling near by aroused me; I lifted my 
head, and a voice, which I recognized immediately, 
inquired if I was in want of any assistance? A 
burning blush covered my face, and, hastily draw- 
ing my gown over my injured foot, which had now 
begun to swell frightfully, [ faltered out some con- 
fused expressions, the purport of which was that [ 
had fallen, and hurt my foot so severely that I was 
unable to walk. 

‘‘ Perhaps, with my assistance, Miss Litchfield,” 
said Flemming—for it was he—“‘ you may be able 
to reach one of the neighboring houses.’’ And, 
stooping down, he offered me his arm. 

By this time, I was somewhat more composed, 
and, thanking him, | accepted his aid. But it was 
in vain; my foot was too severely hurt to put it to 
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the ground without extreme agony, and I nearly 
fell again. Seeing, at a glance, the extent of my 
injury, Flemming replaced me gently on the marble 
slab, and, begging me to be composed till he should 
return, he ran off at full speed. Before many mi- 
nutes, he returned, accompanied by a laborer car- 
rying a large arm-chair, in which I was placed and 
borne easily to a house not far distant. Here a 
country wagon with a linen tilt was procured, and 
I was lifted, still seated in the chair, into it, and 
conveyed to the hotel. 

For more than a week I was kept imprisoned in 
my room, with my foot upon a sofa; yet never had 
I spent a more blissful week! Every morning 
Flemming’s compli- 
Choice flowers, 


some little offering, with Mr 
ments, came to brighten the day. 
fruits, books, and luxuries rot procurable at the 
Springs, were constantly on my table. 

My aunt, since my accident, had become one of 
Mr. Flemming’s warmest admirers. All the frost- 
work which enveloped him having melted away, he 
was constantly at her side ; and she once, quite in- 
advertently, poor woman, in dwelling upon this 
happy issue, congratulated me upon my accident ! 

At the expiration of a week, I was carried down 
daily to a quiet little parlor, where I received, at 
times, my most intimate associates. Here, also, 
was Flemming introduced, by my aunt, on the first 
day of my removal. Notwithstanding I expected 
him, and knew the very hour he was coming, still, 
when he came, 1 was so fluttered that, though he 
took my hand, held it for an instant in his, and mur- 
mured something about the precious privilege of 
being of service to me, I never could recall exactly 
what he said, nor remember one word of my own 
agitated thanks. 

From this time forward, Mr. Flemming became a 
daily visitor to our little parlor. He was the life of 
our circle. He charmed my aunt; he charmed my 
cousins ; and need I say how entirely he charmed 
me? He would saunter in of a morning, with a 
bunch of wild flowers in his hand, and chat beside 
my sofa, or sometimes, with a book, would read 
some pleasant tale or poem. 

Things went on in this way for a fortnight, and 
my aunt began to talk of returning home. My foot 
was nearly well, and I would soon be able to travel. 
One morning, a raffle having attracted all my usual 
visitors, I was sitting alone, when the door opened 
and Flemming entered the room. It was the first 
time I had received him alone, and a little feeling 
of awkwardness disconcerted me. I apologized 
for the absence of my aunt and cousins, without 
recollecting that he could scarcely be ignorant of 
what occupied them. But Flemming was so com- 
posed, so gentle and respectful in his manner, that 
I was very soon reassured; and, as he drew his 
chair near me, and began to converse in his usual 
quiet manner, I soon forgot that we were alone. 

“Do you know,”’ said he, abruptly, looking me 
steadily in the face with a peculiar expression, 
“that I sometimes think I have known you in 
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some other state of existence? Have you never 
detected me watching you before I knew you?”’ 

The blood mounted to my face; but, before I 
could frame an answer, he continued— 

“I know you must; you could not avoid it. 
Yes,’’ he added, in a slow, distinct voice, “I have 
known and loved you in some other world!” 

I was very young, very inexperienced, but I 
knew that Mr. Flemming was making love to me; 
and, agitated and frightened, I looked round and 
half rose from my seat to go; but, before I could 
carry out my hali-formed purpose, Flemming left 
his chair, and, seating himself on the sofa beside 
me, he took both my hands in his. 

‘ Ellen,’’ he said, in the same low, calm voice, 
‘““Tlove you! Will you not love me, and become 
my wife ?”’ 

I was too agitated to speak—to know what to 
say; but when he looked into my face, and asked 
me if I disliked him, he must have found his answer 
there ; for he drew my head upon his shoulder and 
soothed me with gentle words. | did not speak, 
but shed tears, which, if they were tears of happi- 
ness, must bring bliss very near to agony. Flem- 
ming begged me to be composed, and I was forced 
to be so; for we heard steps approaching, and, as 
aunt's 


they came nearer, we distinguished my 


voice. Flemming, quick as thought, disappeared 
through the low, open window, and, the next mo- 
ment, my aunt Spenser appeared. 

My agitation could not be concealed; and I had 
no desire that it should. My aunt received my 
communication very differently from what I[ had 
expected. Flemming was so great a favorite of 
hers that I thought she would be highly gratified 
at ais proposal. But she replied that this was a 
very serious matter, and she did not know what my 
father would say to it. She mused a little while, 
and then said— 

“Ellen, we must leave here to-morrow; and you 
must promise me that you will not see Mr. Flem- 
ming, nor communicate with him, till you have 


your father’s sanction. I shall write him a note, 


and exact the same of him.”’ 

I was perfectly willing to comply with my aunt’s 
request ; [ appreciated, in an imperfect degree, the 
responsibility of her situation, and I felt perfectly 
certain that Flemming would follow us immediate- 
ly. Of my father’s approbation [ was assured. I 
knew he loved me too well to refuse anything that 
would make me so happy, and prepared to leave 
Saratoga with a light heart. 

If Flemming promised my aunt not to communi- 
cate with me before I left, he did not keep his pro- 
mise. I did not see him again, for my aunt re- 
mained near me till I retired to bed; but in my 
room I found my first love letter! I wish I had 
this letter now—I wish it had not been destroyed. 
Then, reader, you would say that such love, so 
pure, so exalted, so disinterested as was there de- 
picted, deserved all the first fond devotion of a wo- 
man’s heart. 


We left Saratoga, and, on the third day, reached 
Litchfield. 
rolled down my dear father’s cheek, and, for the 
first time, a misgiving as to his willingness to*part 
with seized But I was soon consoled. 
Frederic had said, in the letter, that, assured of my 
affection, he would follow me to the ends of the 
earth, and Litchfield was very far from being the 
end of the earth, but a very comfortable home, 
where I knew we could live, happily as the day is 
long, with my dear father. 

My aunt took the earliest opportunity to see my 
father alone, and communicate to him a {ull account 


As he pressed me to his heart, a tear 


me me. 


of Mr. Flemming and his proposals, dwelling, with 
particular emphasis, upon her own great prudence 
in not permitting me to see or communicate with 
my lover till he had received his approbation. 
Whether my father enlightened my aunt, in any de- 
gree, upon the article of prudence, I know not; but 
when he sent for me, and gravely questioned me as 
to this affair, I left him with a saddened heart. 

“TI must know something more,” he said, “ of 
this young man than your aunt is able to tell me, 
ere I give the treasure of my life to him.” 

Information of one kind came sooner than we ex- 
pected, but from a source which I repudiated and 
despised with the whole strength of my nature. 
The morning after my arrival, my cousin Tom 
came over to see me; and, on being informed by 
my father of my attachment, and of my lover’s pro- 
posals, he told my father that he knew Flemming 
well. He said that he had been a classmate of his 
at Princeton, and that he had been ignominiously 
expelled for his profligacy! My poor father, credu- 
lous, and easily alarmed on a subject so vital to his 
happiness, flew to me with this intelligence ; but I 
laughed his information toscorn. I sought my cou- 
sin; and, with a white face and flashing eye, I 
asked him how he dared to calumniate a man whose 
shoe latchets he was not worthy to tie. 

Tom looked at me gravely, and said— 

“ [t is true.” 

‘¢ What your motive may be,” I replied, in bitter 
scorn, “ in attempting to ruin my happiness, I know 
not, nor dol care. 1 will even deal charitably with 
you, and say that you have not invented this tale, 
that you mean some other man; but if ever you 
dare to utter these foul lies again in this house, it 
will be in the spirit of the dastard, who maligns, 
behind his back, the man whom he is afraid to 
meet face to face!” 

Tom’s countenance became pale and agitated ; 
but he answered, calmly— 

“IT am not afraid, Ellen, to say to Mr. Flem- 
ming’s face all [ have said to your father; nor am 
I mistaken in the man. Governor Flemming, of 
——-, had not two sons, of the same age, called 
Frederic. There can be no mistake; and I hope, 
my dear cousin, that you will one day do me more 
justice than you are able to yield me now.”’ 

My anger, my rage, had been so excessive, that 
I was unable to control it; but it exhausted itself 
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by its own violence, and subsided in a burst of 
tears, which, too proud to let my detested cousin see, 
1 fled to my own room to conceal. That evening, 
however, all my evil feelings were absorbed in one 
of triumphant joy. My father received a respect- 
ful, sensible letter from Mr. Flemming, applying for 
my hand, and inclosing one from his father, just re- 
ecived, in answer to one he had written him the 
day after my accident, when he said, already deep- 
ly in love with me, he had resolved to endeavor to 
win my regard. 

The letter of Governor Flemming was one of the 
most cordial and touching specimens of fatherly in- 
terest and affection it was possible to conceive. 
The tears coursed down my cheeks as I read it; 
even my father was evidently moved by it. He 
spoke of Frederic as the pride and ornament of his 
old age, dwelling upon his high principles and in- 
tegrity ; and, in sanctioning his desire to marry, he 
prayed that the woman of his choice might prove 
The letter concluded with a play- 
ful postscript from one of bis sisters, and a tender 


worthy of him. 


little message from his mother. 

With what pride did I read these touching evi- 
dences of affection from my lover's family! How 
much nearer did it bring him to me! Already I 
was with him, in imagination, in his distant home, 
visiting these loved relatives, and convincing them, 
by my devotion to their dear one, that I was worthy 
of him. 

My father had exacted of me a promise that I 
would neither see nor correspond with my lover 
for three months, during which time he should take 
means to inform himself of his character and worthi- 
ness te possess my hand. This prohibition now sat 
lightly upon my heart. Frederic, informed of the 
restriction, could account for my silence; and, with 
the bright hopes and beautiful visions that filled my 
mind, three months seemed but a day in love’s cal- 
culation. 

Several weeks passed away, and I heard nothing 
relative to the all-absorbing object of my thoughts. 
What steps my father was taking to inquire into 
To 
me he never alluded to the subject, nor had I cou- 
His manner was more than 


my lover’s character I was entirely ignorant of. 


rage to speak of it. 
usually tender and affectionate, and I[ felt every con- 
fidence in his inclination to forward my happiness, 
and receive my lover as he deserved, when the 
term of his probation should expire. 

One source of annoyance only did I experience at 
this time. Since the day on which I had spoken to 
him with such intemperate violence, my cousin 
Tom had never crossed our threshold. This vexed 
me; for, in a dim, imperfect sense, I was aware 
that, after his own fashion, Tom had a regard for 
me. His fault-finding arose from a habit of teasing, 
and was not the result of maliciousness of nature, 
for Tom’s disposition was naturally kind and oblig- 
ing. He was good to the poor and to the old: all 
servants liked him, and all animals knew him. It 
is painful to me to wound any one’s feelings ; and, 
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though I could not say that I regretted my indignant 
outburst of scorn at his unmanly assertions relative 
to my lover, still I wished that they had been a lit- 
tle more feminine in expression and temperate in 
utterance. But I could not apologize to him ; I still 
felt too angry at his wanton, reckless attack upon a 
man so much his superior. I regretted, however, 
the break I had occasioned with such a near rela- 
tive, more especially on my father’s account; for 
Tom was warmly attached to papa, who, from long 
habit, had got to rely upon his opinions, and lean 
upon him for companionship. If no qvarrel had 
occurred, I should not have regretted Tom’s ab- 
sence on my own account, for neither in habits, 
manners, nor appearance did he suit my taste 
There seemed to me to have been an antagonistic 
feeling between us from my infancy, and this last 
exhibition of it on his part had deepened indiflerence 
into dislike, and I would gladly have been relieved 
from the necessity of constant association with him 
My father never alluded to Tom’s absence ; and, as 
no opportunity offered for me to say a conciliating 
word, [ was too proud to make one. 

About a month after my return, I was walking 
one evening iu the grounds, some distance from the 
house, when I suddenly heard my name called. 1 
started violently ; for I knew the voice of my lover. 
The next instant he was before me, at my feet, 
with my hands clasped in his. My first word was 
one of reproach for having caused me to disobey 
my father. But when he broke forth into wild amd 
impassioned language, and told me that he could 
not live denied the bliss of seeing me, I forgot my 
father and his injunctions, and suffered him to de- 
tain me while he poured out his love and his misery. 
It was wrong, I know; I should have left him im- 
mediately ; but was it in human nature to fly from 
the expression of such a love? Then, too, he was 
thin and pale, and those beautiful, sad eyes of his 
He told me that 
anxiety was impairing his health; and I saw that 
it was so. The paleness of his countenance, and 
the languor which subdued without impairing the 
beauty of his form, spoke volumes to my heart, and 
I sat down beside him upon the trunk of a felled 
tree, and listened to him without resistance. He 
told me that a letter from his father required his 
instant presence at home, on business of vital im- 
His father, he said, be- 


looked sunken and sadder still. 


portance to his family. 
lieved him to be married by this time, and urged 
his setting off with his bride immediately. He 
showed me the letter: it was fully as urgent as he 
described. The business was some lawsuit, which 
involved the fortunes of the whole family. and 
Fred’s presence was necessary. The letter con- 
tained the most affectionate and flattering messages 
tome. How shall I describe what followed? My 
lover’s errand was to persuade me to elope with 
him. He said it would be many months before he 
should be able to return; that his health. now im- 
paired, would sink under the separation, if I bid 


him go alone. He said that my father could make 
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no reasonable objection at the end of the period as- 
signed, and why not marry at once? His anger 
would be but short-lived, and would fade upon an 
absence of several months. 

I resisted my lover; resisted him even when I 
felt that he was dearer tomethanever. And why? 
Because God had blessed me with a good mother, 
who had early instilled into my mind the difference 
between right and wrong, and who had planted in 
my heart, till it identified itself with my nature, a 
strong sense of womanly decorum. The idea of a 
clandestine marriage was opposed to all my ideas 
of feminine delicacy. To deceive and disobey my 
father would be both mean and sinful. Already 
had I gone contrary to his expressed command in 
meeting my lover, and the pain I was now endur- 
ing was the punishment of my disobedience. What 
were months, or even years, of separation com- 
pared with the remorse of a lifetime? 

“No! I love you, Frederic,’ I said; “I will be 
faithful to you till death ; but never ask me to for- 
feit my self-respect.”’ 

I left my lover abruptly, without turning, without 
pausing to listen to his last expostulations, and took 
refuge in my own room, determining not to wander 
again from the house till my father’s prohibition 
was removed. 

Time passed on; I heard nothing of my lover; I 
knew not where he was, or if my resistance to his 
wishes had offended him. My father preserved a 
profound silence regarding him, and the bright and 
hopeful dreams which had gilded my life for weeks 
past were replaced by anxiety and dejection of 
spirits. 

More than two of the three months had gone by, 
when, one day, to my surprise, I saw from my 
chamber window my cousin Tom walking up the 
avenue to the house. A change had taken place in 
Tom’s appearance, which I could not at first un- 
ravel; he had a great deal of hair on his face, and 
looked darker in complexion than when I had seen 
him last. I wondered if he had forgiven me, and 
would ask for me, and expected momentarily to be 
sent for; but I was disappojnted, At the end of 
two hours 1 saw him leave the house; and, in a 
few minutes, [ heard my father’s footsteps ap- 
proaching, and then his knock at my room door. 

I wili put in as few words as possible the com- 
munication which he came to make. He said that 
my cousin Tom, from the first, was so convinced 
of the unprincipled character of Frederic Flemming, 
that he shrank with dread from my marrying him ; 
that, when shown the letter of Governor Flemming, 
which had been inclosed to my father, he pro- 
nounced it a forgery, saying that, at college, he had 
been remarkaole for his wonderful power of imitat- 
ing writing. The only way to decide this and every 
other point was to apply to Governor Flemming in 
person; and this Tom decided to do. He set off 
immediately on that long and fatiguing journey, saw 
Governor Flemming, and opened his errand to him 
without reserve, showing him the letter which pur- 
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ported to come from him. With much emotion, 
Governor Flemming informed my cousin that his 
son was a young man wholly lost to all principle, 
and that he had disinherited him several years be- 
fore, in consequence of his dishonorable conduct. 
He said, with reference to the letter, that Tom’s 
surmise was true; he had repeatedly forged his fa- 
ther’s name, and involved him in painful difficulties. 
Governor Flemming expressed great sympathy for 
the lady and her family, who had become dupes of 
the plausible manners and winning appearance of 
this disgrace to his name; but added that he con- 
sidered it his duty to advise Mr. Drayton to return 
immediately home and undeceive them, ere it was 
too late. He did so; and was the bearer of a sensi- 
ble and feeling letter to my father from Governor 
Flemming. 

I listened, with outward composure, to this nar- 
rative ; yet every word of it fell like a knell upon 
my heart. Light, sunshine, hope seemed suddenly 
to die out within my soul. I felt as if a cold, dead 
weight had crushed me down, which I had no power 
to fling off. I had no thoughts, no power of reflec- 
tion. In the numbness of every faculty, there re- 
mained but one vague, yearning wish—the desire to 
shut my eyes to this weary life, and find relief and 
rest upon my mother’s bosom. 

How long I remained thus I know not; but I was 
aroused by my father’s voice, exclaiming— 

“ My child! my child! why do you gaze upon 
me thus? Do you not kuow me? It is your fa- 
ther!” 

He grasped my shoulder and shook it, and I saw 
the big tears roll down his cheeks, for my eyes were 
still riveted upon his face. Suddenly, all conscious- 
ness left me, and I remember nothing for many 
days. When recollection returned, I found my fa- 
ther and Mammy Hetty leaning over my bed. My 
father’s face was haggard and careworn ; it seemed 
to me that twenty years could scarcely have eflect- 
ed so great a change. Even in this hour of bitter 
anguish, when, with returning consciousness, the 
memory of my sorrows filled my whole being, I 
was carried out of myself by this sad spectacle. 
This is all through me, 1 thought; and, for the first 
time, tears moistened my eyes. ‘I am better, dear 
papa,’’ I said, stretching out my hand tohim. He 
took my thin hand in his, bent over it an instant, 
and hastily left the room; but not before | had felt 
his hot tears rain down upon it. 

Some days elapsed, and my progress towards re- 
covery was so slow as scarcely to be noticed. The 
spring of my mind appeared broken. The shock 
which I had received still vibrated in my soul, and 
I had no power to lift myself up from the dust and 
ashes of my lost happiness. I had no wants, no 
wishes. They moved me from my bed to an easy- 
chair, and I sat up as long as I was directed to do 
so. t took the nourishment they offered me, and 
obediently swallowed every nauseous dose. It 
mattered little what they did with me, provided 
they did not require me to speak. 
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But one thing aroused me from this dull stupor of 
the mind—my father’s presence. When he visited 
me, his pale, altered countenance, his anxious ex- 
pression awoke the single chord that answered to 
human touch. I tried to be cheerful for his sake, I 
strove to talk; and, when I could not speak, my ca- 
resses told him that his daughter’s love for him was 
unchanged. My little brothers I could not bear in 
my room. Their bright faces, their noisy habits, 
and their unguarded questions, made me shrink from 
their presence. [I still loved them dearly; but I 
had no communion with their bright and happy 
natures. 

Amid all this mental misery, there was nothing 
which 1 now feel ashamed to look back and dwell 
upon. No weak recurrence to the past, no lamenta- 
tions over the unworthy. From the moment I be- 
came aware of my former lover’s true character, 
I shrank from his image with strong repugnance. 
Memory never clothed him in the delusive colors 
of a bygone period. I saw him always as he was, 
a degraded, dishonored man—an impostor. And 
this it was that barbed the arrow which lay quiver- 
ing in my heart. Had he been a worthier man, I 
could have borne it better; but to have yielded up 
the whole treasure of my affections upon such a 
shrine !—oh, what was there to console, to support 
me under such a calamity? 
along my appointed path in life cheerfully, with the 


I could have moved 


memory of a dead lover in my heart, calmly look- 
ing forward to a reunion beyond the grave. But 
with an unworthy one !—alas, what was I to do 
with the weight of wasted affection thrown back 
upon me? Nothing, that I could see, but bend un- 
der it and let it crush me. 

Time went by, and I still continued in this state, 
when, one morning, my aunt Spenser unexpectedly 
entered my room. 
me ; but evidently endeavored to suppress her feel- 


She was much moved on seeing 
ings. After conversing with me some time, doing 
all that her kind nature prompted to prepare my 
mind, she told me that she had come to tell me 
something unpleasant. Then, in a few words, she 
informed me that, for some time past, my father’s 
affairs had been in a most critical situation. The 
ruin which he had been endeavoring to ward off had 
at length fallen upon him; his whole fortune was 
swept away ; the roof over his head was no longer 
Out of all his vast possessions he owned 
not a single dollar. 

My mind, at that moment, did not fully grasp the 
extent of this calamity. Reared in the lap of luxury 
and indulgence, how could it? But I felt that sor- 
rows had come upon my father, and the wi-h—the 
first I had had for many a weary day—arose within 
me to go to him and be his comforter. I prepared 
to go to him; but my aunt held me back, and [ saw 
by her face that I had not heard all. Suspicion 
once aroused, 1 was peremptory in my demand to 


his own. 


know the worst; and I soon learned that my father, 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes, had suffered a 
slight paralytic attack, and was ill in bed. No hu- 
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man power could now keep me from him: I went 
to him directly. 
ed him to have me near him; and every moment 
which my own debilitated state allowed me to be 


Feeble as I was, I saw it comfort- 


up, was spent by his bedside. 

I was sitting, one morning, during this anxious 
period, in a large chair in my father’s dressing- 
room, waiting till he was ready to see me, when the 
door opened and my cousin Tom entered the room. 
He started back when he saw me; but, the next 
moment, approached and held out his hand. Weak- 
ened and unstrung as I was, his sudden entrance 
sensibly disturbed my composure ; but I forgot my- 
self in my surprise at the emotion which he be- 
trayed. His whole countenance, as he gazed upon 
me, worked with strong agitation. Another 
stant, and he dropped my hand, and walked to a 
distant window, where he remained some time in 


in- 


silence. When he rejoined me, his face bore the 
marks of suppressed feeling. He sat down beside 
me, and, in an unsteady voice, said— 

«Excuse me, Ellen; I did not know you had 
been so ill. 
changed.” 

“Changed, cousin?’ I replied, with a sad smile. 


I was not prepared to find you so—so 


“Yes, I am greatly changed; but in no respect 
more so than in my estimate of your friendship. I 
have heartfelt thanks to render you, consin, and a 
humble apology.”’ 

He pressed the fleshless hand which I laid in his, 
and said something, in a low, husky voice, about 
the idleness of dwelling upon the past, and then 
asked me some commonplace question about my 
father. 

I had not been without agitation myself in this 
interview ; and, glad to escape from any further 
trial in my feeble state, I gladly followed his exam- 
ple, and we spoke of my father till summoned to his 
room. 

This first painful interview over, I was soon able 
to meet my cousin with composure, and with a very 
different estimate of his character from what I had 
before entertained. His presence was no longer a 
restraint to me, and I listened with respect to the 
opinions he advanced, and the advice which he 
gave my father in his present difficulties. 

A fortnight clapsed before my father became con- 
valescent ; and, ere that time arrived, I had learned 
As 


soon as he was able to be removed, we must seek 


to appreciate, to the full extent, our misfortune. 


another home; and already had I talked our future 
The necessity for exertion 
I now 


plans over with him. 
had dispelled the dull lethargy of my mind. 
felt that I had sacred duties to perform, powerful 
I must live for others—must no 
It is astonishing how steadi- 


efforts to make. 
longer think of myself. 
ly I looked reality in the face '!—how rapidly I took 
in all the various points of our position, and sought 
for remedies! Our only means of support must 
henceforth be the rent of a house in town, which 
had been left me by my grandfather, and which 
This would 


yielded a thousand dollars a year. 
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enable us to live with frugality in a humble dwell- 
ing ; while, to defray the expense of my brothers’ 
education, I proposed to undertake a little school. 

This was my plan; but, to my regret, it was not 
carried out in all its points. My father called in 
another counselor, in the person of my cousin Tom, 
who, as usual, had everything his own way. A 
comfortable little cottage belonging to Tom, some 
distance from the village, and nearer to his resi- 
dence than to “ Maple Park,” was, at a nominal 
rent, appointed for our residence; while, by some 
private arrangement, the provisions of which I was 
not made acquainted with, my cousin was to be 
responsible for the education of the boys when they 
should be o!d enough to leave home ; the school in 
the village, to which they now went, not being be- 
yond our present means. 

Severe as had been the stroke which involved 
the total loss of his fortune, my father suffered little 
from it, in comparison with what he had endured 
in his anxiety for me. His child again restored to 
him, each day increasing in strength and cheerful- 
ness, repaid him for every other loss. Unambi- 
tious and simple in his habits, he had no regrets in 
the loss of fortune, save for me. To see me de- 
prived of the comforts, the luxuries to which I had 
been accustomed, grieved him sorely. He had 
Witnessed my enjoyment of the dazzling pleasures 
which his wealth and the social position of our 
family had surrounded me, and he feared the effects 
of the change upon my happiness. Ah, how little, 
at that time, did he understand me! how little ap- 
preciate the revolution which had taken place in my 
character! A whirlwind had swept over my mind. 
The future, which ardent girlhood had once painted 
in such brilliant colors, was now an arid desert. A 
new road lay before me, duil, prosaic, eventless, it 
is true, but it was the path of duty, along which I 
could safely move without fear of trap or pitfall ; 
and on this I now pressed forward calmly, as the 
sole object of my life, shrinking, with painful and 
averted gaze, from all that had once made the 
charm of my existence; for, though that charm 
was broken, it had left its impress behind. I had 
lived upon divine draughts; I could not accept 
worm weod instead, and call it pleasant. Yet I was 
not unhappy. How could I be unhappy with such 
a cause for thankfulness in my heart? When I 
thought of my escape, I thanked God for being mer- 
ciful to me—thanked him mid bitter tears, though 
they welled from a bruised heart and a poisoned 
memory. 

Before my aunt Spenser concluded her visit, 
which was for the purpose of making the most kind 
and generous offers to us in our misfortunes, she 
gave me the last intelligence I received of Frederic 
Flemming. She said that, much to her surprise, he 
hud called at her house the day she heard of my 
father’s failure, and was unintentionally admitted. 
He came, he said, to make some inquiries for me. 
The three months of his probation, he added, would 
expire on the morrow, and it was his intention to 
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present himself to my father and demand my hand 
My aunt told him, coldly, that, from all she could 
learn, such a visit would prove most unacceptable, 
and intimated her desire to end the interview... But 
Flemming was not to be so easily repelled. He 
gave way to the most vehement expressions, ‘ap- 
pealed to my aunt, reproached her for having list- 
ened to his enemies—for deserting him. He vowed, 
in the strongest language, that existence, without 
me, was unbearable ; that, if I would not live for 
him, he would die for me; and concluded by say- 
ing he should depart that very day for Litchfield, 
claim me as his wife, and beard my purse-proud 
father in his own home. 

My aunt, aware, from this expression, that he 
was ignorant of my father’s misfortunes, and, anx- 
ious to see the effect it would have upon him, asked 
him if he had not heard of the total ruin which had 
fallen upon my father? He started in extreme sur- 
prise, asked some questions closely to the point, 
and rose to go. My aunt said that a more changed 
being, in those few minutes, it was impossible to 
conceive. He made no inquiry for me, though my 
aunt spoke of my illness; all his questions regarded 
my father’s loss of fortune. The next day, my 
uncle Spenser learned that he had left town in com- 
pany with a profligate actress. 

This was very bitter. Hitherto, my pride, my 
affections alone had suffered; now, my poor vanity 
was left without a single foothold. I believed that 
Flemming, unprincipled as he was, had loved me. 
I now saw that my expected wealth was my sole 
attraction, and that his whole conduct, from the 
first, had been a deep-laid plan to enrich himself at 
my expense. 

We removed to our cottage. My father’s credit- 
ors, pleased with his honorable course towards 
them, insisted upon his taking his books, furniture, 
and plate. Of these, we selected what we required, 
and our new home welcomed us with a familiar 
aspect. 

My health and strength now retumed rapidly. I 
had no time to dwell hurtfully upon past sorrows ; 
every hour was too fully occupied. If the light 
laugh and bounding step were gone from me for- 
ever, I had, in their place, grateful smiles and an 
alacrity of will that smoothed over all the rough 
places of our changed lot, and made my father’s 
home a little shrine of happiness to him. How 
often would he draw me to his side, and, smoothing 
down my hair and cheek, call me his pride, his 
darling, the stay and comfort of his old age! Was 
[ not, then, repaid for every sacrifice of self to duty? 
I was, an hundredfold! 

My cousin Tom, during all this period, was our 
constant counselor and friend. He personally ex- 
ercised, in our behalf, the mechanical powers of 
several tradesmen, hammering, and tinkering, and 
gluing, and putting the finishing touches to many 
a nameless comfort, which the carpenter, painter, 
and upholsterer had no skill to reach. My father 
could not drive a nail, or hang a picture, unless 
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Tom was present to approve. My little brothers 
followed him about with endless wants, and even 
our maid of all work called upon him, in his capa- 
city of landlord, to amend any evils which existed 
in her dominion, the kitchen. 

And how did [ like all this intimacy? is the next 
question. Very well, reader. I now felt the com- 
fort « f having a practical friend; and I made many 
A little re- 
serve there was between us, ’tis true, but more on 
I felt that I owed Tom a 
deep obligation; and mine was not a nature to feel 
I had buried, with the past, 
recollection of my ancient feud with him. 


demands upon Tom’s services myself. 
his side than on mine. 


gratitude a burthen. 
all 
Whether he still recollected it, it was impossible 
for me to say. That his interference in my behalf 
had been actuated by the purest motives, I did not 
now doubt, and that he felt sincerely for my broken 
health and wounded spirit, was equally clear. The 
favorable change in my opinion of my cousin was 
confirmed by my sense of the delicacy of his con- 
His deportment was 
There was no lightness and flip- 


duct since my great trial. 
entirely changed. 
pancy of speech now, but, in their place, grave and 
respectful attention. He never called me Nelly, 
never teased, quizzed, or provoked me. He was 
guarded always in his conversation, as if fearful of 
touching upon some painful topic, and I did not 
fail to notice that, with quiet unobtrusiveness, he 
was watchful over my health and assiduous for my 
comfort. That I relished my cousin Tom’s so- 
ciety, as yet, with the same zest that my father 
did, I cannot aflirm ; but he was never in my way, 
and I had now frequent occasion, in the manifold 
duties that devolved upon me, to call upon him for 
advice and assistance in matters about which I did 
not choose to trouble my father. 

Our way of life soon became settled ; I had plenty 
to do, so we rose early. After breakfast, Tom 
always dropped in with the newspapers for my 
father. If the weather was fine, he stopped and 
chatted, whilst I, towel in hand, washed and wiped 
the breakfast cups. If bad, he came in his gig and 
took the boys to school, and, in his morning walks 
or drives, executed whatever commissions we 
could Le induced to trouble him with. My morn- 
ings were taken up with household duties or home 
employments, the afternoons were chiefly devoted 
to my exercise, which my father was very careful 
to exact, and our evenings were passed round the 
table by our genial fireside. My father and Tom, 
for he was our nightly visitor, reading aloud or 
chatting, the boys learning their lessons till bedtime, 
and incessantly calling upon “Cousin Tom,’’ who 
was their constant referee on all occasions, for as- 
sistance in their various dilemmas, whilst I sewed 
industriously, or occasionally, to please my father, 
gave them a little music. 

The spring brought with it new pleasures and 
employments. Tom sent his gardener and laborers 
to put our little place in order, and it was soon bril- 
liant in bloom and beauty. Tom possessed great 
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skill in grafting, and we, in a little while, exhibited 
wonders in this branch of horticulture. My taste 
craved an endless variety of flowers. My bro- 
thers, with an eye to their palates, demanded a lit- 
tle strawberry bed, ‘all to themselves,’’ both of 
which fancies were gratified by our kind cousin. 
While we weeded, planted, dug, and grafied, my 
father, basking in the sun urder our vine-covered 
piazza, read his newspapers and enjoyed our hap- 
piness in these simple pleasures. 

The spring also brought another source of com- 
fort to my father. My strength and bloom returned, 
and the haunting fears which he had harbored re- 
specting me vanished. 
he called it—to please him ; and, if he heard a hap- 


I was still too sober—vad, 


py tone or a light laugh from me, he was brighter 
for the rest of the day. 

My aunt Spenser and her family were full of kind 
and delicate attentions to us in our adversity. They 
visited us frequently, and my aunt and cousins were 
anxious that I should spend some time with them, 
My father, too, urged it; but when he saw me 
shrink from the proposal with pain, he said no 
more. How little they understood me! Even if 
no secret repugnance to mixing again in the world 
had influenced me, I could not have deprived my 
father of the solace which my society was to him. 
I could not myself, under our circumstances, have 
borne to be separated from him. 

The peaceful, quiet pursuits of domestic life 
afford few points of interest save to the actors in 
them. It was so with us. 
ing but little to record. 
second spring after my father’s failure, things be- 


A year rolled by, leav- 
By the beginning of the 


gan to brighten for us again. Every debt was paid ; 
and, to add to our cheerfulness, some coal lands, 
which had heretofore been considered worthless, 
and no account taken of them, proved to be of great 
and increasing value, so that, in a few years, a con- 
siderable income might be expected from them. 

This was an inexpressible relief to my father’s 
mind, taking from it a weight of anxiety concerning 
Edward and 
Willy could now be educated as he wished, without 
stint, and his dear daughter no longer be drained of 
her little pittance. 

I rejoiced with my father, and I also rejoiced on 
my own account; for at no period of life are we 


the future welfare of his children. 


indifferent to the prospect of increased means 1 
had now a thousand schemes prepared for the em- 
bellishment of our cottage home, to which we were 
all strongly attached, for increasing my father’s 
comfort, and for furthering the boys’ interests. It 
was a bright and happy spring to us all. I say all; 
for, though altered in character, I was no longer 
unhappy. 
built no castles in the air for myself; but I had so 


It is true, I never looked to the future, 


much to do fur other people, so much to think of, 
that I had no time to dwell upon the past. 

During this interval of time, [ had been once to 
town, to attend the wedding of my cousin Julia, 
The visit was short; forI felt no renewal of my 
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former tastes, and I was anxious to return to my 
father and the home where I was so indispensable. 
My cousin Fanny was our frequent visitor, and, 
during the warm months, she spent a good deal of 
time with us. She was an amiable, light-hearted, 
merry girl, and assimilated with us all—handsome 
enough to suit my father’s taste, who liked a face 
that was fair to look at; merry enough to suit the 
boys, who enjoyed a romp; and a pleasant compa- 
nion to me in many of my pursuits. My cousin 
Tom, too, liked her, which was, for Tom, saying a 
good deal, as he had no fancy for my aunt Spenser 
or her family. I always believed that Tom blamed 
my aunt for a want of prudent circumspection in 
that most painful episode of my life. Be this as it 
may, he never seemed to remember to Fanny’s dis- 
credit that she was her mother’s daughter. 

Tom was the only exception in the general cheer- 
fulness of our little circle. He was evidently out 
of health this spring. My father did not appear to 
see it, though he remarked, and often complained 
I noticed more than this: 
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of his frequent absence. 
he looked badly, and was dull and moody in spirits. 
Ordinarily, he was a great talker; now, he would 
often sit through a whole evening, merely answer- 
ing the questions addressed to him. 

The boys, who seemed to consider Cousin Tom 
as an exclusive possession of their own, often held 
counsel together and commented upon his “ cross- 
ness,” evidently considering themselves ill used. 

When Fanny came in June, she noticed the 
change, and taxed him with it. Tom replied he 
was well, and, as usual, in a tone that put down 
further inquiry, and resumed his old habits, coming 
over every morning to work with us in the garden, 
and spending most of his evenings with us. 

I now observed that Tom was particularly cool 
to me. At first, I thought it must be my imagina- 
but I soon became convinced that it was 
He avoided me decidedly, and, 


tion ; 
really the case. 
while with us, gave all his attention to Fanny. I 
had been so long a first object with all my family, 
that this dereliction of Tom’s gave my vanity a 
severer pang than I had thought myself capable of. 
My pride, however, soon came to my relief; and, 
as I knew that I had done nothing to offend Tom, I 
drew back in turn, and left him to his own way- 
wardness. Still there was no improvement, but 
rather the reverse; he was now often fretful, irrita- 
ble, and capricious, and would frequently leave us 
abruptly, as if ashamed of having given way to 
such exhibitions of temper. 

One balmy midsummer morning, after breakfast, 
Fanny and [ were seated in the piazza with our 
work, when we were joined by Tom with a news- 
paper in his hand. As was often the case now, he 
appeared dixposed to enjoy it by himself, and we 
sat in silence for some time. The silence was 
broken by my little brothers, who were at play in 
the garden, rur.ning up and entreating Tom to come 
and look at a hornet’s nest which they had disco- 
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vered. But Tom was not in an indulgent mood this 
morning, and shook them off with a dry negative. 

‘How cross Cousin Tom always is now !”’ said 
little Willy, dejectedly. “He never comes any 
more when we want him I wonder what’s the 
matter with him!” P 

“I know! I know!” said Edward, flippantly, 
prepared to launch his arrow and fly. ‘Mammy 
Hetty told me: she knows. He ’s in love!” 

1 looked up from my work, when, to my surprise, 
I beheld my cousin Tom’s countenance covered 
with the deepest confusion. I glanced at Fanny ; 
her face was crimson, and she averted her counte- 
nance to conceal her blushes. 

A strange, a startling suspicion presented itself to 
my mind, and, with the quickness of thought, it 
was received and adopted. Then came a singular 
tumult within me. There was a singing in my 
ears, a dimness in my sight, a quickening of the 
pulses, and an utterly confused and tangled state of 
mind and feeling, which kept me for some instants 
motionless in my chair. When I recovered the 
mastery of my mind, which was not without a vio- 
lent effort, I again lifted my eyes; Tom had re- 
sumed his newspaper, and Fanny was leaving the 
piazza with Willy. I arose and went up to my 
room, shut and locked the door. Then, and not till 
then, did I allow thought to have its way—feeling 
to reign. I paced the floor; I covered my burning 
face with my hands; I resisted, struggled with, 
fought back the shameful conviction ; but still it re- 
turned with resistless force. A voice, which would 
not be stifled, cried aloud, ‘‘He loves your cousin 
Fanny, and you—you love him!’’ But pride came 
to my aid, and said, “ Why suffer this demon to 
Strangle it; cast it out, 
I obeyed; and 


taunt you with its lies? 
and set your foot upon its throat.”’ 
conviction lay powerless beneath my iron will. I 
allowed no voice to be heard but the voice of pride. 
To love unsonght, to love the lover of Fanny, to 
feel a pang that she was preferred, was a humilia- 
I would not pause to ask 
I shut myself rigidly 

I only said it shall 


tion I could not endure. 
how it had all come about. 
out from all self-examination. 
be no longer. 

How long this whirlwind of passionate emotion 
lasted I know not. I was recalled to my senses by 
a glimpse of my haggard face in the glass. I seized 
my bonnet, and, stealing down the kitchen stairs, 
made my way into the road. I walked resolutely 
to the village, made some necessary purchases, and, 
after an absence of several hours, returned just in 
time for dinner, with a severe headache. A gentle 
chiding from my father, and a most welcome banish- 
ment to the sofa for the rest of the evening, were 
the result. 

«‘Ellen has been walking in the hot sun til she 
has brought on a violent headache,”’ said my father, 
as Tom entered the room at dusk. “1 hope she 
may not have made herself ill by it.’’ 

“ How far did you go, Ellen?” asked Tom 
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* Only to Litchfield.’ 

“To Litchfield! Much too long and unsheltered 
a walk in the sun of such a day as this,’’ he replied. 

When tea was brought in, I asked Fanny to pour 
it out, and kept my recumbent. posture upon the 
sofa. 

“A little tea will do you good,”’ said papa. 

I could not take anything, and so declined ; but 
Tom arose from his place, and, bringing me a cup 
of tea, said, in the quiet, authoritative manner so 
peculiar to him— 

«« Drink it, Ellen; it will do you good.” 

I raised my pallid face and took the cup; I had 
no power to resist; but, as | put it to my lips, the 
tears, which I could not choke down, fell from my 
eyes and dropped into it. I put it aside, motioned 
Tom away, and, sinking back upon the pillows, 
covered my face with my shawl. Tom made no 
comments, and returned to the table. 

After tea the boys gathered round the table with 
their books and drawings. Fanny took her work, 
and my father his newspaper. ; 

‘‘Oh, what a funny picture, Cousin Tom! Let 
me see it,’’ exclaimed the boys. 

«“‘ No, I must show it to Ellen first, as she is an 
mvalid.”’ 

Tom approached me; but, mstead of showing 
me a drawing, he held up a paper, upon which was 
written, “Is anything the matter that I can aid you 
in?” 

“No,” I replied, impatiently ; “I only want to 
be let alone.”’ 

The following day or two I pleaded indisposition. 
{ could not entirely subdue all outward manifesta- 
tions of the hurried workings of my mind, and I 
was glad to conceal, beneath the mask of bodily 
sickness, the disorder of my feelings. My walk in 
the sun, and its consequent headache, naturally con- 
firmed this assertion, and my silence and desire for 
solitade were accounted for. 

The first strong feelings of surprise and emotion 
over, | became composed. I had sounded the 
depths of my mind, and the result was before me. 
{n my early youth, as the reader knows, my cousin 
was my aversion. Then came a time when deep 
sorrow befell me: a gulf yawned at my feet, and 
Tom’s arresting hand held me back. I awoke from 
a terrible delusion, chastened, yet most grateful, 
and filled with remorse for my past blindness to my 
cousin’s worth. “From many sorrows cometh 
wisdom.”’ I had passed through the fiery baptism, 
and beheld sense, feeling, and integrity where I had 
once only seen repulsive roughness and vain as- 
sumption. In the priceless service which Tom had 
rendered me, in the prompt and efficient aid he had 
afforded us in our misfortunes, in the affectionate 
interest with which he had devoted himself to my 
father, to us all, in our reverses, I had witnesses 
in the kindness of his nature, the uprightness of his 
principles, and the powerful good sense which con- 
trolled ail. ‘his was not a character to appreciate 
and remain indifferent to. I saw my cousin daily ; 
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he was my constant associate, adviser, friend; 
every pleasure of my existence was brightened 
through his means, every annoyance smoothed 
away, till, insensibly, he grew to be a part of my 
scheme of life. Yet to love—to love again, was a 
thought that never presented itself to me. I shrunk 
whenever I heard marriage discussed, so bitter had 
been my experience. Had I asked myself what I 
desired for the future, I should have said, ‘* Nothing, 
but to live on as we do now, with my father’s health 
continued, my brothers growing up in goodness, and 
my cousin Tom near, and devoting all his time to 
us.” 

These were the vague and undefined ideas that, 
as I unraveled my feelings, I found had occupied 
my mind. I had taken no account, it seems, of 
what might be Tom’s views of happiness. [n my 
blindness and selfishness, I had thought him as con- 
tented as myself. Suddenly, and without any pre- 
paration, I was awakened from my dream—bitterly 
awakened—for the moment that betrayed to me his 
secret revealed my own. I saw that he loved Fan- 
ny, at the instant when the conviction dawned upon 
me that he was dearer to me than life. 

My course now was plain before me. I must 
struggle with and overcome this new affliction—an 
affliction only less terrible than the former, because 
it was unaccompanied by shame and humiliation. 
My pride at least would be saved, and that to me 
was a powerful object. [ could better wrestle with 
unsuspected sorrow than with a grief laid bare and 
quivering to the world. 

And how did I feel towards Fanny? Did I hate 
her for supplanting me? Did I dislike her because 
she had become the dearest thing in life to the being 
in whose eyes I had always believed myself first ? 
No, I did not hate her ; but I had an eager, haunting 
wish that she would go away. I could not bear to 
see them perpetually before me. I knew it would 
go on; I knew he would marry her; but why must 
I be witness of the progress of their love? Every 
word he spoke to her, every look he gave, fell upon 
my irritated mind like a sharp arrow. From my 
window I saw them together in the garden; from 
every corner of the house I heard Tom’s pleasant 
voice and Fanny’s ever ready laugh I saw them 
walk together, evidently happy in their endless talk, 
and all this was lively torture to me. Some day, I 
must see her become his wife; but not now—not 
now! I must have time. 

Luckily for me, my wish was unexpectedly grati- 
fied. Fanny received a summons home, and she 
left us without delay. We parted now, as we had 
never done before, with a cloud of reserve and em- 
barrassment between us. 

“God bless you, dear Ellen!’’ said Fanny, as she 
retraced her steps and gave me one more parting 
kiss. “When next we meet, you will be well again, 
and I—I shall, { hope, be very happy.” 

It needed not the blushing cheek, nor the faltering 
voice to explain the mystery of these words to me. 
I saw it all. And how could it be otherwise. 4 
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thought, with a sigh, as the door closed upon her, 
thrown together as they were? Alas! it was all 
natural enough, yet I found no solace in the con- 
Viction. 

I tried to frame a plan of life to myself for the 
future ; but, to cast my thoughts forward, I found 
was intolerable anguish. How should I be able to 
carry on life without my cousin, woven as he was 
Who was to be my 
Who now would 
bring me books, flowers, music? Who would ac- 
company me in my walks, direct my reading, and 
take interest in my occupations? No answer came 


in the pursuits of every day ? 
daily companion, adviser, friend ? 


from my purposeless mind. 

The day after Fanny left us I sat alone in our lit- 
tle parlor. My father and the boys were enjoying 
the coolness of approaching twilight in the garden. 
My reverie was broken by the sound of coming 
footsteps, and my throbbing pulses betrayed whose 
step it was. Tom entered the room, and, seeing 
me, approached and inquired how I was. 

‘Much better,’? was the reply, in a voice of 
forced steadiness. ‘I shall soon be well.” 

«What will you say,” rejoined Tom, “ if I tell 
you that you have not been sick at all? I know 
you too well, Ellen,’’ he continued, firmly, “to be 
deceived. It is your mind that suffers, not your 
body. You have heard some painful intelligence— 
received some sudden shock! Tell me what it is. 
Relieve your mind by unburthening it. I may, per- 
haps, be able to aid, to comfort you. Is it,”’ he said, 
hesitatingly, seeing me moved—‘is it—anything 
about—about Flemming ?” 

I turned away my face, relieved from a load of 
apprehension, and answered, calmly— 

“You are mistaken: I know nothing of Mr. 
Flemming; and the time is long passed since any- 
thing connected with him could affect me.” 

Tom sat silently for some time, his hand shading 
his eyes. At length he looked up, and said— 

“ Ellen, will you allow me to speak to you of the 
past, to mention something that weighs upon my 
mind?” 

I assented. 

* You have often,” he continued, “thanked me 
and expressed your gratitude for the steps which I 
took in that business of Flemming’s. Few men 
like to take credit that does not belong to them, and 
I least of all. I have not deserved the thanks which 
you bestowed upon me, for my motives were not so 
disinterested as you suppose. 

«“ Whatever your motives were, cousin, I am 
sure they were good. I have benefited too much 
by them not to think them so.” 

“TIT see yow are determined not to ask me what 
they were, Ellen; but [ shall not mind that. I 
mean to tell them to you in plain, unvarnished Eng- 
lish. I am in a mood to say strange things this 
evening—reckless, perhaps, you will call it. 1 
I did not know it 
till that man addressed you. If he had been worthy 
of you, God alone knows what I should have done. 


” 


loved you then myself, Ellen 
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As it happened, duty and feeling both pointed out the 
path I took. You look surprised: I am not asto- 
nished. I don’t wonder that you stare at me with 
that look of breathless amazement. You hever 
suspected it. No; I have always been very care- 
ful of your feelings; and, if I give you pain now, 
bear with me for a little space, for it is the first 
time I ever did so consciously. You may think me 
selfish; perhaps Iam. One thing I am certain of, 
I am very miserable. To love unloved is a bitter 
thing to a nature like mine. To love a woman 
whose affections are exhausted, whose thoughts are 
devoted to the memory of a false idol and a broken 
dream, is more than bitter—’tis humiliating !” 

Agitated and strangely joyful as I was, at that 
moment I could not think of myself. Tom’s voice, 
modulated by the strong feeling that bore him re- 
sistlessly on, penetrated every fibre of my frame. I 
could not speak, yet I yearned to give him comfort. 
I turned to him and laid my hand upon his arm. 
He took my hand in both his own, and pressed it 
convulsively. 

“Do you know, Ellen,” he said, impetuously, 
“that there have been moments of my life when I 
could have welcomed any calamity that would have 
thrown you into my arms? Nay, I could have 
purchased you with money, and chained you to my 
side an unwilling bride, exulting, with savage joy, 
that you could belong to no one else, content to be 
miserable so you were near me, and dreaming 
sometimes, in my moments of madness, that, out 
of the boundless wealth of my own love, I could 
kindle affection in you. This was insanity : Iknow 
it! In my sane moments, I am the last man on 
earth who would accept a hand without a heart. 
What do you think of me, Ellen? You will think 
meanly of me after this confession of weakness. 
Yet Iam glad that I have told you all. It is a re- 
lief to me; and now I shall carry out some settled 
plan of life with a lighter heart. I shall travel, go 
abroad, brace my soul by change of scene, and, if 1 
return, do so with this weakness shaken off.” 

I am afraid I shall forfeit your good opinion, 
reader; I fear it was unmaidenly ; but what could 
Ido? I had no voice; it was lost in the storm of 
emotion that shook my whole frame. I did what 
seemed to me very natural then; I put my arms 
round my cousin Tom’s neck, and, hiding my face 
upon his shoulder, cried heartily. 

We mortals are ungrateful creatures! Ifa cloudy 
day comes to mar a plan, or @ rainy night to spoil a 
pleasure, how we rail! If the complainant be of 
the sofier sex, according to the bad taste of the 
times, she will call it “horrid!” “ abominable !” 
‘«shocking!”’ and, if her brain be very barren, 
“ awful’? weather; but when the sun smiles upon 
us in our pleasures, and the soft breezes minister to 
our schemes, we never say, ‘‘ How pleasant is the 
day!’’ “ How thankful I am for this favor!’ “ God 
is very good to us!’’ No; we receive it as ou. 
due, as a matter of course, and the heart offers up 
no incense. On the present occasion, however, I 
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was not liable to this charge. I was very thankful 
for the unclouded night that stole insensibly upon 
us. The moon rose jn brilliant beauty, the stars 
came out and lent their aid to illuminate the world, 
and my father found so much to tell the boys about 
the eternal lights, with their heathen names, that it 
was long before they thought of returning to the 
house. When they did come, my tears had long 
been dried away, and Tom had arrived at some de- 
gree of rational composure.—lIt is astonishing how 
happiness agreed with him, and how saucy he soon 
became ! 

It was long past the boys’ bedtime, so I hurried 
them off, and went with them myself, leaving Tom 
to inform my father of his modest desire to rob him 
I had little fear of the result of the 
My father loved Tom as his 


of iis daughter. 
application, however. 
own soh, and, when he came to my room ere he 
slept, and pressed me to his bosom and blessed me, 
I knew that the dearest wish of his heart was gra- 
tified. 

You, no doubt, reader, have suspected long since 
what broke upon me with such startling surprise— 
the conviction of my cousin Tom’s attachment to 
me, and its result. 

With a mind naturally tenacious and constant, I 
had, with the presumption of youth, taken no ac- 
count of its buoyancy 4nd disposition to be comfort- 
ed. I had mentally concluded that my race was 
run: a fiery hand had been laid upon my heart, 
and withered it forevermore. My surprise, my 
torn and agitated feelings, on finding that there had 
grown up in my heart a new passion, strong as 
death, with no drawback from reason, judgment, or 
prudence to stay its course, I have already recorded. 
But what shall I say of my amazement when I 
discovered that my cousin Tom had for years 
loved me ?—that he loved me now with a passion 
as strong, as fervent as his own consistent, manly 
character? Indeed, [ should find it difficult to de- 
scribe the contending feelings that took possession 
of me. Fluttered, agitated as I was, I could grasp 
but one idea, and that was deep, abiding happiness. 

And what had become of my jealousy of my cou- 
sin Fanny? Gone like the summer dew. But 
with it had not fled all uneasiness. I was mistaken 
about Tom; but I certainly could not be about her. 
She loved him; and what misery for her! what 
pain for me! It was a subjeci which I dared not 
speak upon to Tom. I once ventured to say to him 
that Fanny was not like herself when last with us; 
and he replied, carelessly— 

« Yes; Something is working in 
that little head of hers. We shall know what it is 


I observed it. 


one day.”’ 

‘«« Heaven forbid !”’ mentally ejaculated I. 

A week after this came a note from Fanny, con- 
firming Tom’s conjecture, telling me that she was 
engaged to be married. Her parents had opposed 
her marriage, and sent her to us in a sort of banish- 
ment. 
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Fanny had feared to tell me of it, she was 
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pleased to say, because my dutiful conduct had 
always been held up to her as an example, and she 
had been very rebellious and disobedient. All was 
now smoothed over, however, and she invited me 
to her wedding. 

“I thought it was something of the kind,’’ said 
Tom, when I read him the note; ‘“‘ Fanny was so 
desperately sentimeatal; and you know, Nelly, 
there is nothing like a fellow-feeling to enlighten 
one’s mind. I knew she was in love !” 

‘««T suspected it myself,’’ I replied, demurely ; but 
I would not for the world have told him whom with. 

And now, reader, my history is done. I have 
been married for some years to my cousin Tom, 
and I am truly blessed. My trials [ have received 
as my portion of the sorrows which fall to the share 
of all human beings. My happiness I scarcely fee! 
I deserve. If ever this humility is endangered by 
the flatteries of my husband, I recall it immediately 
by reflecting, with shame, upon the obtuseness of 
mind which rendered me incapable of appreciating 
the character of him whom I| now consider superior 
in mind, manners, and attainments to any one | 


have evef known. 
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SERENADE. 


BY JNO. B. DUFFEY. 


Loox forth, my love! This lonely hour 
I lingering watch by thee: 
@ Look forth, nor fear; the summer shower 
Has hurried to the sea. 
In solemn stillness glides the moon 
Adown her starry way; 
The young, fresh leaves of early June 
From light to shadow play ; 
The fleecy clouds, like spirits bright, 
Haste o’er the midnight sky, 
And rain-drops tremble in the light 
That falleth from on high. 
Then look forth, maiden of my heart, 
I linger still by thee! 
Look on the night—if minstrel art 
Can win no glance for me. 


O listen, love! I linger still, 
Though hope is pale with fear; 

I stay—for stronger than the will 
Is love that binds me here. 

In yonder wood the sweet, sad moans 
Of infant winds are heard ; 

My heart is by the murmured tones 
Of far-off waters stirred: 

Of some lone bird the fitful wail 
Falls mournful on my ear; 

And on the hill-top, in the vale, 
Soft melodies I hear 

Then listen, love !—I cannot part, 
I know not why, from thee! 

List to the night—if minstrel art 


Can bring no thought to me. 
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POLITICS. 


’ “GETTING INTO SOCIETY,’’ ‘‘ SIGNS OF 


GENTILITY,’’ ETC. ETC. 


THERE was quite a little excitement in the parlor 
of No. 12 Place. 

Mrs. Paul rushed to the window, and wondered 
Mrs. Dunlap stationed a 
child, bearing a remarkable likeness to herself, in 





who the arrival could be. 


the hall to give the first intelligence ; a line of tele- 
graph, as it were, communicating with John, the 
black waiter, who answered the door bell. Miss 
Lane regretted that it was too dark to see the name 
on the trunks; and Mrs. Paul remarked that “ it 
must be somebody,’’ as there was an enormous 
of baggage. 


somebody” proved to be a pretty, graceful 


quantity 

The on 
woman of twenty-five, or thereabouts, who sprung 
to the pavement, and, as she did so, revealed a re- 
markably good foot, gaitered to a nicety. In fact, 
her traveling-dress was entirely unexceptionable, 
from the dark gloves to the blue grenadine veil that 
shaded her features. Mrs. Paul exclaimed, “ Dear 
me !’’ and rushed into the vestibule with as much 
eagerness as she had before shown in gaining the 
window. The stranger was evidently recognized. 

The little lady bounded up the broad stone-steps, 
and was received into the waiting arms of her 


friend. At 
cluded Mrs. Paul was a friend, if not a dear and 


least you would naturally have con- 


long separated sister, by the number of “ dear crea- 
tures,’’ and the shower of kisses, lavished on the 
new arrival. 

**Oh, we have been so dismal without you!”’ 
said that affectionate and excellent woman. ‘“ The 
house does not seem at all natural. All the gentle- 
men were dying for your return; aud I was sug- 
gesting to Mrs. Harrison, only this morning, that 
she would have to telegraph to Saratoga for Mrs. 
James, or she would lose half her most eligible 
boarders.”’ 

“Indeed!” responded Mrs. James, as soon as she 
could revive from the overwhelming shower of 
welcomes, “I had not the least idea my fortnight’s 
absence would be attended with such sad conse- 
quences. I should not have enjoyed my trip in the 
least; and the United States Hotel, with all its de- 
have detained me. 
Be good 
enough to ask Mrs. Harrison if my room is ready.’’ 

“Send your bonnet up by Mary, and come in to 
tea,”’ It was a peculiarity 
with her, it would seem, to be always suggesting 
“Come, tea 18 all ready, and 
that traveling-dress is really so becoming.”’ 

It was useless to remonstrate against such kind 
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lightful attractions, could not 


Twenty-five cens is the change, John. 


suggested Mrs. Paul. 


to those about her. 


{ 


forethought, and Mrs. James was ushered into the 
parlor. 

Most of the boarders—and the house was quite 
full for the summer season—were waiting for tea, 
which was served here instead of the dining-room, 
at the close of the long twilight. John was lighting 
the gas as they entered, and Mrs. James was im- 
mediately surrounded by a band of eager inquirers, 
all anxious as to her health, her happiness during 
her absence, and who was at Saratoga now. The 
traveling-dress might have been becoming; but 
every one knows that the hurried trip from Sarato- 
ga to New York city is by no means an improve- 
ment to most faces, particularly when the weather 
is warm and dusty. Besides, early rising and a 
hurried toilet rarely do much for the neatness of 
one’s coiffure, and Mrs. James, though well aware 
what a “good point” her abufidant and glossy hair 
was, knew it needed rather more care just at that 
moment than she could give it with a stroke from 
her gloved hand. She was therefore not quite so 
much delighted with Mrs. Paul’s consideration for 
her fatigue as she might have been, when she found 
herself in the centre of the room, under a strong 
blaze of light, and several strangers, naturally 
enough, glancing towards her. 

Mrs. Dunlap vouchsafed only a nod of the head, 
and continued her conversation with a tall and 
rather distinguished-looking man. If he had not 
chanced to be near her just then, she would doubt- 
less have superseded Mrs. Paul. As it was, she 
retired into dignified silence as far as Mrs. James 
was concerned, and listened with devoted attention 
to a description of Indian mounds, which interested 
her somewhat less than the mountains in the moon 
would have done. 

By this time, Mrs. Harrison arrived to preside 
over the tea-tray, and Mrs. James was glad to 
escape to an ottoman in one corner, whither Mrs. 
Paul perseveringly followed her. 

«What has been going on in my absence ?”’ in- 
quired the traveler, by way of saying something, as 
she balanced her teaspoon on the edge of her cup. 
«“ Who are the new arrivals ?” 

«Oh, all sorts of things. Mr. Strong has played 
the adoring to Miss Lane; for he thinks she has 
her mother’s fortune, when, as everybody knows, 
not one cent iscoming to her. But 1 must enlighten 
him; for I like to see such people caught. The 
Thompsons have gone to Sharon Springs, and the 
Colliers are in Fairfield. They do say that Ellen 
Collier is engaged to Lawrence Todd; but I should 
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nepnnnnnnnenens 
like to know what is to support them. He was 
only taken into the firm last spring, and she ’s one 
of the most extravagant creatures I ever shopped 
with. Why, she never inquired the price of a thing 
at Stewart’s until it was bought and charged.” 

Mrs. James here interrupted the speaker to in* 
quire what rara avis Mrs. Dunlap had under her 
protection. It is possible that she may have no- 
ticed glances which, from time to time, were di- 
rected towards her from that quarter of the room. 
There is no more disagreeable position than to feel 
one’s self the subject of a conversation, particularly 
if one is equally conscious of an unbecoming toilet. 

‘*A most extraordinary and aristocratic name— 
Jones. I presume you have heard it before. Not 
one of the Joneses ; for he comes from the South, 
and had nobody to introduce him here. Mrs. Har- 
rison tells me he was recommended by his physi- 
cian, Dr. McFlicker; for he is traveling for his 
health, well as he looks. Mrs. Dunlap has an idea 
he is rich—where her information comes from I 
can’t tell—so he ’s taken into favor on Kitty’s ac- 
count. He has been quite attentive to Kitty for the 
past week, sings with her, and escorted her to 
Niblo’s night before last, when some one made up 
a party. Mrs. Dunlap is in high feather, and no 
doubt looks on him as son-in-law elect. I heard 
her detailing some anecdote about a man-servant of 
his, and drawing from thence the conclusion that he 
had a plantation. But, entre nous, we are princi- 
pelly of opinion that he is an adventurer from New 
Orleans.” 

‘«<T have a most intolerable headache, Mrs. Paul. 
Excuse me, Mr. Dean, I was just about to leave 
you. Iam completely fagged out.”’ 

And Mrs. James rose as she spoke, bowing toa 
gentleman who crossed the room to join them. But 
she was not to make her escape so easily ; for Mrs. 
Dunlap arrested her, and, with a very triumphant 
air, begged leave to introduce Mr. Jones to her no- 
tice and approval. Mrs. James colored slightly: 
tne gentleman bowed. Kitty Dunlap immediately 
placed herself at the piano, and began singing, 
«Come, O come with me!”’ at the top of her voiee. 
{f this earnest invitation was tendered to Mr. Jones, 
he did not seem inclined to avail himself of it; and, 
after Mrs. James had retired, he strolled off to join 
Mrs. Paul in the corner. 

‘«¢ Tell me something about Mrs. James,”’ he said, 
carelessly. ‘‘ You seem to be devoted friends.” 

‘«Oh, by no means;’’ and Mrs. Paul gave that 
slight, but deadly shrug of the shoulders in which 
so many ladies indulge. ‘In a boarding-house one 
has to know everybody, and Mrs. James has been 
here some time. She is a widow—of course, Mrs. 
Dunlap has told you—and, as you may have seen 
for yourself, is still in half mourning. Perhaps you 
noticed it is very becoming, which accounts for it. 
Some say she has property, others that her relatives 
support her. She is well related ; that is to say, to 
fashionable people ; but one must never inquire for 


grandfathers in mixed society. For instance, your 
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friend, Mrs. Dunlap, does not like to be asked to 
roast goose at the dinner-table.”’ 

Mr. Jones smiled. It was a good-natured, unsa- 
tirical smile, very unlike the effect Mrs. Paul had 
expected to produce. 

“TI don’t know that Mrs. James’s grandfather 
would interest me particularly,’ he said; 
Mrs. Dunlap’s either, as far as that goes.”’ 

“But Miss Kitty’s possibly might,’ returned 
Mrs. Paul. “Still, as regards Mrs. James, I have 
no particular fault to find with her. 
actly my style of beauty, though, fortunately, peo- 
ple do not all see alike. 
band’’—— 

‘«‘It ’s no more than other people have done be- 
fore her,’? thought Mr. Jones, as another shrug 
completed the sentence from Mrs. Paul. But he 
only offered to take the empty cup which that lady 
still retained, and, depositing it upon the tray, lin- 
gered a moment to say a kind word to Mrs. Harri- 


“or 


She ’s not ex- 


If she angles for a hus- 


son before he left the room. 

So much by way of introduction to No. 12 —— 
Place, one of those fashionable up-town boarding- 
houses so well described in a recent tale of Miss 
Leslie’s. Indeed, we could almost imagine that her 
pretty and sensible heroine had been exposed to the 
hidden pitfalls, which no one would have suspected 
were lying beneath the glowing velvet carpet that 
covered Mrs. Harrison’s floors. But Mrs. Harri- 
son’s was the type of a class, and it was not her 
fault if her boarders amused themselves by destroy- 
ing the peace of mind, or even the reputations, of 
one another. She marketed for them to the best of 
her ability, and, in return, constantly heard her 
table abused. Her servants attended to their nume- 
rous wants, equally to the dissatisfaction of those 
who gave them no rest, day nor night. ‘ Servants, 
like fish, should have 
principle ; and, indeed, 
house should be of the same class and order. 

Boarding in New York—we are growing philo- 
sophical, and advise the reader to “ skip the next 


” 


no feeling,’’ seemed their 


the mistress of a boarding- 


paragraph”’—is unlike the same thing in any other 
place or country. In London, every one exists in 
lodgings. You have your own rooms, your own 
servant; you probably do not know your neighbor 
of the same floor. So in Paris; you might live in- 
cognito to any but the police as long as you choose 
In this country, Bostonians, or Phila- 


; 


seclusion. 
delphians, or Baltimoreans board, “ on occasion :’ 
newly-married people who do no? like the cares of 
housekeeping ; maiden ladies who have no houses 
to keep; young men whose personal effects may 
be catalogued, as was Mr. Samuel’s in the “Hog- 
garty Diamond,” by “a German flute and a volume 
of Blair’s Sermons ;’’ and, now and then, a family 
who are preparing for a country residence, or who 
propose going abroad in the spring. But, in New 
York, everybody boards. It is alife-business ; and, 
like the river population of Canton, they never 
know another element. They are born in boarding- 
houses, married in boarding-houses, und, finally, 
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die without a “late residence” to date the funeral 
from. It arises principally from the peculiar phase 
of society which makes lavish expenditure neces- 
sary to a position in any circle. It is not Fifth- 
Avenuable to live in a moderate style. Your friends 
will not come to see you in Tomkins Square, and 
you prefer a narrow, uncomfortable house in Irving 
Place. Velvet carpets or none at all; rosewood 
furniture, or the wash-hand-stand set-out of your 
one room at No.12. Youcan board in a “ genteel’’ 
location at fifteen hundred a year ; and, besides, you 
are not expected to return the civilities of your 
friends. It would cost almost that to rent a house 
in the same square. 

Such a life becomes, mm time, as enslaving as one 
of coarse dissipation. Ladies could no more give 
up the excitement of the constant change of society, 
the gossip in the drawing-room, the chat of the 
dinner-table, than a on vivant could lay down for- 
ever the wine cup. And now, having, as it were, 
“ castled’’ at commencement, with an eye to the 
position of our queen, we return to the game with 
more security and satisfaction. 

How radiant and graceful she was, as she made 
her appearance in the dining-room the ensuing 
morning! Mr. Jones could not restrain the expres- 
sion of his admiration in the glance which accom- 
panied his bow of recognition. Mr. Dean whis- 
pered to Mr. Strong that “the littke widow was 
prettier than ever,’’ and Mrs. Dunlap betrayed a 
similar consciousness by the increased hauteur of 
manner with which she acknowledged the presence 
of Mrs. James at her right hand. Talk of people 
who “light up well!’ There is a thousand times 
more enchantment in the face that can endure the 
blaze of sunshine, and the figure that can bear the 
test of a simple morning-dress. Mr. Jones had an 
eye to proprieties, and thought the lead-colored 
gingham perfection ; and then there was something 
so bewitchingly careless in the simple knot of black 
ribbon at the throat. After all, there might have 
been more than compliment in Mrs. Paul’s sugges- 
tion to their hostess. Everything seemed more 
cheerful after Mrs. James had taken her seat. Mr. 
Thomas forgot to grumble at the eggs being so 
hard; Mr. Strong paused in the anathema he was 
about to pronounce on tough beefsteak ; while poor 
Mrs. Lawson, who was a martyr to neuralgia and 
her children, agreed to his substituted remark that 
it was a lovely day. The servants, who were deaf 
to Mrs. Paul’s orders, seemed to anticipate every 
want of the little lady; and the careworn face of 
Mrs. Harrison brightened to a smile as she sent the 
milk and sugar to Mrs. James. There are many 
who “‘ make their own sunshine”’ in this world ; but 
few have the rare enchantment of providing it for 
others. 

«TIT must see more of Mrs. James,’’ thought her 
The stylish face of Kitty Dunlap seemed 

«“ Her name, 
I wonder how 


vis-a-vis. 
wanting in expression by the contrast. 
her position seems familiar to me. 
long her husband has been dead.” 
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Ah, Mr. Jones, a most natural inquiry, “ situated 
as you are ;”’ but, as you value your peace as a sin- 
gle man, pursue it no farther ! 

It was nothing remarkable that, as they returned 
to the drawing-room, Mr. Jones should echo Mr. 

*Strong’s opinion that it was a lovely day. Nor is 
it singular that Mrs. James responded to it without 
any noticeable degree of reserve. And then the 
journey of yesterday followed, as a matter of course. 
Every one knows that the Whitehall railroad na- 
turally deposits one at Saratoga; and then you are 
fairly launched on a conversation of half an hour at 
least, if you have nothing to call you from it. 

But we must say, with all our predilections for our 
heroine, there seemed no occasion, in the course of 
such a chat, for the apparently confidential terms on 
which the acquaintance of Mr. Jones was esta- 
blished, proved by her smiling in a very marked 
manner when they parted, and hoiding up a letter, 
which she took from the pocket of that dear little 
silk apron, as if to invite him to inquire the con- 
tents. Mrs. Paul saw it, and was as much 
‘“«shocked’’ as became her propriety ; Mrs. Dunlap 
did not hesitate to say “ forward ;’’ and Miss Kitty 
turned the leaves of a music book with a loud snap- 
ping, that said, as plainly as possible, she thought, 
young as she was, such coquetish ways insuffer- 
able. However, this was after Mrs. James left the 
room ; for it was not the policy of either lady to 
“break” openly with one who was such a general 
favorite in the house; therefore they contented 
themselves with telling Mrs. Harrison that “really 
she was more of a flirt than ever since her return 
from Saratoga.” 

Much to the scandal of all parties, the two met 
like old and valued acquaintances in the evening ; 
moreover, Mrs. James sang for Mr. Jones, who 
hung delightedly over the piano. There was an 
end to Kitty Dunlap’s dravuras, for she never would 
sing if Mrs. James had been asked first, though Mr. 
Strong might beg, and Mr. Dean entreat. How- 
ever, Mr. Thomas, the rich widower, who had 
always been so attentive to Mrs. James before, 
came over to their side of the room when he found 
the little widow too pleasantly occupied to listen to 
his details of business in Wall Street—the only 
subject, with the exception of gastronomy, on which 
he ever condescended to dilate. That was some- 
thing; and, besides, he wondered “ what two peo- 
ple could find to say to each other a whole hour 
without stopping.”’ 

“Sure enough, when they never saw each other 
before yesterday; and mamma introduced them,” 
responded Miss Kitty. 

« My dear creature,” said Mrs. Paul, in the most 
confidential tone imaginable, a few mornings after 
this, ‘I hope I don’t intrude; but, really, I’ve been 
wanting to see you for two or three days, and you 
are always so surrounded in the parlor there is no 
getting a word. So much for being a belle.” 

“Come in, certainly, if you will excuse my toi- 
let. I have just made an engagement to go down 
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town. I havea sitting to Ingham at twelve. You 
will find a seat on that ottoman.”’ 

‘What exquisite hair you have! I don’t won- 
der Mr. Jones admires it. I had no idea it was so 
long before. But why do you never use bandoline? 
It prevents uncurling. Why, you don’t say your 
curls are natural!” she exclaimed, as Mrs. James 
rolled one luxuriant tress after another over her 
hand. Mrs. Paul would have given thousands for 
one of those curls. She did not recommend liquid 
hair-dye with the bandoline, though her experience 
would fully have warranted it. 

«“ But [ came in to tell you—what a lavely ca- 
meo!—that is, to warn you against becoming too 
unguarded before Mrs. Dunlap. It is not every one 
that is so charitable as J am; and you must re- 
member that Mr. Jones was devoted to Kitty before 
your arrival. [ wouldn’t hurt your feelings for the 
world ; but really Mr. Jones’s attentions are so 
pointed that the whole house speaks of it as a 
match ; and a widow, you know, is so exposed to 
remark. It was my experience at least. Why, I 
believe they had me married before I took off crape 
collars, after my first husband’s death.’’ 

However vexed Mrs. James might have been, 
she only “ was sorry” the whole house “ was going 
to be disappointed.”” As for Mrs. Dunlap, she was 
not aware that she had made any particular confi- 
dences to her. 

“Oh, I don’t speak of confidences,” returned 
Mrs. Paul. ‘Allow me to fasten your undersleeve. 
But words are one thing and actions are another. 
Every one notices that Mr. Jones has had eyes for 
no one else since you came; and, to tell the truth, 
if it was me, I should certainly expect him to ex- 
plain himself.” 

‘‘ What if he had already done so?” said Mrs. 
James, lightly; and then, as if checking herself, 
added, “I really can’t see why Mr. Jones cannot be 
civil to one lady without causing distress to an- 
other. I should be very sorry to stand in the way 
of Miss Kitty’s preferment.”’ 

The last part of the remark was lost on Mrs. 
Paul. She had ears only for its commencement. 
‘« Dear me, she had no idea it had gone so far as 
that already !’’ But the ejaculation was silent, and 
she accompanied Mrs. James to the hall door. on 
pretence of seeing “what kind of a day it was,” 
which, of course, could not be ascertained from an 
open window. As she expected, Mr. Jones was 
waiting, hat in hand, to accompany Mrs. James 
down Broadway, and she watched them until they 
had turned the corner of 
took his arm. 

She made her appearance at the lunch-table, an 
hour after, with a most triumphant glance. Mrs. 
Dunlap was there, and Mrs. Lawson, superintend- 
ing the morning dinner of her cross, sickly chil- 
dren. 





Place, to see if she 


Mrs. Harrison was carving some thin slices 
of bam for an invalid boarder, and Miss Thomas, 
who shared her brother’s private parlor, came in 
from a walk, and laid down her card-case and 
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gloves. 
the lunch-table ! 
a restraint. No, thanks to bank hours, they are 
safe in Wall Street at that hour of the day. Gen- 
tlemen have a way of defending people even against 
their own wives, as Mrs. Paul well knew, who 
stood in awe of hers, the only person, by the way, 
who had the least pretension to exciting such a 
sentiment in her breast. 

«“ Upon my word, Mrs. Harrison,’’ commenced 
the worthy matron, Mrs. Dunlap, “I’ve seen a 
deal of manceuvring in my day, but I hope it will 
be a long time before we shall have such barefaced 
proceedings in this house again. 
think of things like this? I ‘ve had my suspicions 
for some days past that there was more in Mrs. 
James’s last flirtation than came to my ears. This 
morning, | happened to look into the little parlor; 
and what should I see but the pair sitting on a 
lounge as contentedly as possible, and she reading 


Of all times and seasons for gossip, give us 
There are no gentlemen to act as 


” 


What do you 


to him—reading to him, Mrs. Lawson, as if it was 
not enough to sing at him two hours every night.”’ 

“ Yes, indeed,”’ said Mrs. Lawson, “‘ waking up 
my Willie half the time, and he teething, poor little 
fellow, in his first nap.” 

“ Kitty found the book afterwards; and what do 
you think it was’?’—some German play, all about 
love, of course; and her pencil was lying between 
Kitty copied them to 
quote to Mr. Jones some time, by way of showing 
And 
Mrs. Dunlap produced the pretty couplets from 
«“ The Bondsman :”— 


the leaves at these verses. 


him that she knew what was going on.” 


‘My heart, I bid thee answer, 
How are love’s marvels wrought ?’ 
‘ Two hearts with one pulse beating, 
Two spirits and one thought.’ 


‘¢ ¢ And tell me how love cometh ?’ 
‘°Tis here, unsought, unsent.’ 
‘ And tell me how love goeth ?’ 
* That was not love which went.’ ”’ 


‘‘ There, what do you think of that, Mrs. Har- 
rison ?”’ 

“It was certainly very careless in Mrs. James to 
leave her pretty pencil there; and Miss Dunlap 
seems to have made good use of it.”’ 

“IT don’t refer to that in the least, Mrs. Harri- 
son,”’ returned Mrs. Dunlap, petulantly. « But, if 
I were you, I would be careful how I ever took a 
person like Mr. Jones again. 
I should like to know? 


What ’s his business, 
Mr. Dunlap never heard 
of him before, and he knows every one of conse- 
quence in New Orleans. Mr. Thomas says there 
1s no banker of that name: only last night he told 
Julia so.” 

The fair Julia, to whom Mr. Jones had never ex- 
tended any other civility than a bow, eagerly con- 
firmed this. Mrs. Paul sighed as if she had the in- 
terest of the whole community deeply at heart. 
Mrs. Harrison wondered she had not made these 
inquiries during his attentions to Kitty. 
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“ Besides, he ’s a person extremely ill bred. 
Only yesterday, my little Amine happened to be in 
the room when they were alone—I ’m sure she 
was as still as a mouse; she never troubles any- 
body—what should he say but, ‘My dear, who 
sent you down here?’ ‘Mamma,’ said the poor 
child, frightened out of her senses at his rude tone. 
‘Oh, very well,’ he answered; ‘you just go up 
and tell her I sent you back again.’ Such imperti- 
nence! Ordering my children!” 

Mrs. Harrison, who knew how often Amine hap- 
pened to be a “‘ medium” for her mamma’s informa- 
tion of what was passing, could scarcely repress a 
smile at this proof of the sagacity of Mr. Jones. 

“TI think he’s a widower,’’ said Miss Thomas, 
disposing of an extraordinary quantity of bread and 
butter, considering her delicate appearance. “I 
made up my mind long ago never to marry a wi- 
dower. I’m sure Mrs. James is welcome to him 
as far as I ’m concerned.” 

“And he’s actually proposed!’’ burst in Mrs. 
Paul, unable to contain her information longer. 
*« Proposed on a five days’ acquaintance. She told 
me so only this very morning; and, what ’s more, 
they ’re gone down Broadway together! She ’s 
sitting for her portrait for him; and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were married and went South to- 
For my part, I shall be glad when 
No one gets any attention 


gether this fall. 
she ’s out of the house. 
when she ’s about.’”’ 

“ That ’s a fact,” ejaculated Miss Thomas, now 
a little passé; and it was by no means her own 
fault that she remained ‘the last ungathered leaf 
on the ancestral tree” of the Thomases. But there 
was one thing in her favor ; she had never attempt- 
ed to conceal her dislike to “the little widow,” as 
every one called Mrs. James. Her system of war- 
fare was open, and, so far, more honorable than 
that pursued by Mesdames Paul and Dunlap. 

«« Well, I’m sure I don’t see why people should 
be in such a hurry to get married,” said Mrs. Law- 
son, with a sigh. And she thought of her four 
children, with their accompaniments of cross nurses, 
physician’s fees, and large board bills. 

“Engaged !”? murmured Mrs. Dunlap, who had 
been all this time revolving the astounding news in 
a dead silence. 

‘«« Tt seems to me I should want credentials,’’ said 
Mrs. Paul. 

“And have my property secured to myself,” 
added Miss Thomas. 

“ Your brother could no doubt look out for vou,” 
Mrs. Dunlap said, with renewed animation. “TI 
think he’s a man of most remarkable business 
talents. Quite a name in Wall Street is ‘ Thomas,’ 
Mr. Dunlap says.”’ 

“TI think you must be mistaken, ladies,’’ Mrs. 
Harrison ventured to remark. “I am sure Mrs. 
James bas too much self-respect to enter into so 
rash an engagement.’’ And, at this moment, the 
lady herself made her appearance, coming quietly 


through the half open door, and taking her seat, in 
apparent unconsciousness, at the table. 

Miss Thomas actually blushed, conscious of hav- 
ing been very uncharitable. Mrs. Lawson looked 
uneasy, and complained of a sudden attack of neu- 
ralgia; while Mrs. Paul, the first to gain her com- 
posure, ‘‘ hoped she had enjoyed her walk’’ in the 
most significant manner. 

“For my part,”’ said Mrs. Dunlap, as if continu- 
ing some remark that had been made before the 
entrance of Mrs. James, “I do not think Mrs. Tal- 
bot can be engaged to Charlie Leavitt’”’—treading 
upon Mrs. Paul’s slipper under the table—* for she 
has not taken off her mourning yet. It is the height 
of hypocrisy, in my opinion, to be wearing mourn- 
ing for a husband, and engaged to his successor. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. James?’’ And she sud- 
denly confronted our heroine. 

The diplomacy was worthy a prime minister ; 
but the effect was not at all what was expected; 
for Mrs. James helped herself quietly to bread, and 
agreed with Mrs. Dunlap that it would be very bad 
taste, to say the least. 

«It was an imprudent thing altogether,” remarked 
Mrs. Paul, returning her partner’s lead. ‘ She 
cannot know anything about his family, as an Eng- 
lishman may be a perfect sharper, and yet gaina 
position in society here.”’ 

The gaiter of Miss Thomas was now admitted 
into the confederacy by an inviting pressure. 

“ True enough,”’ said that lady. ‘Brother is 
most particular whom he introduces to me. Mr. 
Jones, for instance, I have never spoken to.” 

Mrs. James smiled, and no doubt wondered whose 
fault it was, as she dispatched her lunch in half the 
time the other ladies had consumed, and left the 
room to them once more. 

She was alone in the parlor when Mr. Jones 
came in, looking like anything but an impostor, 
with his brilliant smile and agreeable, gentleman- 
ly air. You wondered, as you saw him enter, 
how he came to have so commonplace a name. 
He was a Southerner in his very bow, sincere, un- 
reserved, and warm-hearted. Mrs. James might 
have been pardoned, if she had accepted him with 
no other credentials. 

“A penny for your thoughts,’”’ he said, gayly, 
tapping the book which had fallen from her hand. 

He was surprised to find tears in her eyes, as she 
looked up smiling through them. 

“T am only annoyed—provoked, perhaps, that 
people will not attend to their own affairs.” 

‘¢ More seandal!’’ and Mr. Jones lifted up his 
hands in mock horror. “It is too amusing to an- 
Why, I was actually waylaid by Mr. 


, 


noy me. 
Strong down town, and congratulated upon my en- 
gagement to you, and informed that your income 
was ‘ quite a pretty thing.’ ” 

** Tinpossible !”” 

“Yes. And, moreover, I underwent a thorough 
‘ pumping,’ as to my calling and connections, from 
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Mrs. Paul last evening. It seems Miss Thomas 
has put me down for a disconsolate widower, and 
Mrs. Dunlap hoped that Mrs. Harrison’s bill was 
secured. I heard that kindly suggestion myself, as 
[ passed the dining-room. Boarding-houses should 
have double doors.” 

‘How ridiculous! 
them ?” 

‘Bah! not I. Unless you care, it ’s nothing to 
me. A married woman, with no children, is worse 
than ten maiden ladies for gossip. Don’t you think 
so? Pray don’t mind such impertinence, my dear 
lady.” And Mr. Jones stooped to raise her hand- 
kerchief from the carpet. 

Mr. Strong saw this as he passed up the stair- 
case, and it removed every lingering doubt from his 
mind. It was duly reported to Mrs. Dunlap in the 
evening, who, in return, gave the substance of the 
information received at lunch. 

‘« Besides,” said Mrs. Dunlap, “ Mary, the cham- 
bermaid on our floor, tells me that she has carried 
more than one note from him to her; and he walks 
down town with her every morning. Sitting fora 
portrait is a very good excuse. I ’ve no patience 
with a flirting, scheming widow ; and, to tell the 
truth, I consider Mrs. James’s conduct as a perfect 
scandal to the house.’? The worthy matron paused 
to glance complacently over her shoulder at Kitty, 
wa was seated in amiable téte-d-téte with Mr. 
Thomas. ‘I don’t doubt he’s a penniless fortune- 
hunter,’’ she continued. 

Mr. Strong winced slightly. He had just disco- 
vered his mistake with regard to Miss Lane’s pro- 
perty. 

«« And when people are all the time together, and 
take long walks alone, and she reads love poems to 
him, and sings to him, and answers his notes, and 
takes his part—why, what should yow think, Mr. 
Strong ?’’ said Mrs. Dunlap, summing up the evi- 
dence with all the readiness of a judge upon the 
bench. 

And yet Mr. Jones did not discontinue his atten- 
tions, or Mrs. James discountenance them as the 
days passed on. 

“Oh goodness, Mrs. Harrison, I’ve just come 
from Stewart’s!” said Miss Kitty Dunlap, waylay- 
ing her hostess upon the stairs, flushed and agitated 
with some important intelligence. 

«“T believe you go there nearly every morning, 
do you not ?”’ was the reply. 

‘« But who should I discover at the silk counter 
but Mrs. James, buying an exquisite white so/i- 
tatre; and I saw a box of white gloves, and a Brus- 
sels berthé, lying ready to go in the package. What 
do you think of that ?”’ 

‘«« She is, perhaps, coming out of mourning.” 

‘© You should have seen her start and blush when 
mamma first spoke to her. No doubt she wished 
us in Egypt.” 

“ Very likely,’’ thought Mrs. Harrison. 

«But I must run up and tell Miss Thomas that 
it’s all settled. I suppose you haven’t heard her 


And you did not satisfy 
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brother come in yet? I couldn’t go to their parlor 
for anything if he had.’ And Miss Kitty tried to 
look extremely conscious. 

Mrs. James related the rencontre to Mr. Jones, as 
they chanced to meet in an empty omnibus. 

** And what do you think she had the impudence 
to say to me ?—‘ It’s none of my business; but I 
shouldn’t have thought, my dear, that you would 
have married a man in delicate health, when Mr. 
James was always so sickly !’—I never saw her 
equal for coolness.” 

“ Except Mrs. Paul, perhaps, who informed me 
last night that it was well known your husband had 
married you from pique, and had not left you a 
dollar.”” 

“Or Mr. Thomas, who says you are little better 
than a chevalier d’indust¥ie.” 

And the two laughed merrily at their own ex- 
pense. 

“T think we should be awarded a palm of mar- 
tyrdom,”’ continued Mr. Jones, as they rolled 
smoothly over the Russ pavement. “You must 
have discovered, long before this, that it is an un- 
pardonable crime, in the eyes of ladies who have no 
children to look after, and mammas who have 
daughters to dispose of, to be an agreeable, not to 
say pretty, woman of twenty-five. I think that 
seems to be your principal ground of offence.’’ 

‘“« By the way, it ’s strange that they did not dis- 
cover your disreputable character before my ar- 
rival !” 

“ My attentions to you called in the police of 
Mrs. Dunlap’s sharp eyes and Mrs. Paul’s sharper 
tongue. I’ve been jotting down some rules of 
conduct to guide me on future occasions :— 

“ The first of which should be to make known 
your family and business connections the instant 
you enter a boarding-house, together with the 
amount of your income, real and prospective.’’ 

‘And the second, to avoid the snares of an ac- 
quaintance with a member of that class of society, 
against whose fascinations Mr. Weller so eloquent- 
ly warns his susceptible son Samuel.’’ 

“T pity you,” said Mrs. James, laughingly. 

“I offer my sincere condolence in your case,’’ 
returned her polite escort, drawing the check string 
at Fourth Street. 

Of course, they were observed to enter the house 
together. Mrs. Paul saw it from behind the blinds 
of her third story room. Mary, the chambermaid, 
carried the news to Mrs. Dunlap, while the child 
Amine confirmed it. We shudder at the degrada- 
tion of those mothers who bring up their children 
to the pitiful cant of soliciting charity; but what 
shall be said of those who thus early train a bright 
intelligence to moral beggary ? That evening, Mr. 
Jones was not only an impostor, but a well known 
frequenter of Park Row; and Mrs. James was 
said to have deserved the fate she had so unblush- 
ingly courted. 

After all this scandal, and much more that we 
should not like to recall, imagine the excitement at 
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No. 12, when, on a bright summer’s morning, Mrs 
James was reported to be arraying herself in that 
very solitaire from Stewart’s, exquisitely made, 
and enriched with the Brussels berthé. Nor was it 
lessened by the arrival of a superb bouquet, ordered 
by Mr. Jones, which was carried to her room. 
Mrs. Paul beckoned John to stop at her door until 
she had examined it; and Miss Thomas pronounced 
it a perfect waste of orange flowers and cape jessa- 
mine. Even the gentlemen entered into the merits 
of the case in eager discussion, as they lingered, 
hat in hand, unmindful of counting-rooms or busi- 
ness hours. Mr. Dean vowed it was too bad she 
should throw herself away in such a manner. Mr. 
Strong wondered her friends had not interfered to 
prevent it. Mr. Thomas was conscious of a slight 
constriction of the chest#ut turned to Kitty Dun- 
lap for consolation. 

A beautiful private carriage dashed up to the 
Conjectures grew louder; the excitement 
Strong, who was near-sighted, 


door. 
deepened. Mr. 
produced a lorgnette, and pronounced the occu- 
pant to be Miss Henrietta Clinton, one of Mrs. 
James’s most distinguished relatives. Another ar- 
rival, and the two coachmen touched their silver- 
banded hats with a courteous bow of recognition, 
a most ludicrous caricature of uppertendom. The 
party in the drawing-room kept breathless silence. 
There was a silken rustle upon the stairs, ithe 
twinkle of satin-slippered feet, a faint breath of 
orange flowers wafted through the open door. Down 
came the carriage-steps with a crash; Miss Clinton 
smiled a congratulation; Mr. Jones himself, in all 
the glory of a white vest and gloves, handed Mrs. 
James beside her, threw himself upon the soft cush- 
ions of the other carriage, and the two were speedi- 
ly out of sight. 

All this occurred in less time than we can relate 
it, and then—Mrs. Harrison’s boarders took breath. 
Doubt was at an end; and it was curious to note 
how those who had professed certainty before were 
“ surprised,” and “ overcome,”’ and “ struck dumb 
with amazement.’’ But the last is a muteness that 
soon recovers itself; and all day long the ladies 
chatted, cross-questioning Mary and John, wonder- 
ing where the ceremony was to take place, and 
whether it was clandestine, and Miss Clinton the 
confidante 

“ Poor creature!” sighed Mrs. Lawson. “TI 
should have thought, once out of matrimony, she 
would have been careful to let well enough alone.’’ 

This was at the dinner-table : somehow the meal 
seemed later than usual. At least, everybody had 
been waiting for it an hour at least. 

“I certainly expected better things of Mrs. 
James,” said Mr. Thomas, from behind a fortifica- 
tion of roast beef and vegetables. ‘‘ She understood 
stocks so well, I thought her too clear-sighted to be 
taken in by such a sharper.” 

«“ If she had only taken my warning, Mr. Thomas! 
I’m sure I acted a sister’s part to her; but, as she 
sows, so she must reap.”’ Benevolent Mrs. Dunlap! 








“After all, if people will expose themselves in 
this way,’’ said Mrs. Paul, ‘‘ boarding in such an 
unprotected manner’”’—— 

‘« But,” interposed Mrs. Harrison, ‘ you will be 
s0 good as to recollect that her aunt, Mrs. Allen 
Clinton, was detained at Saratoga by illness, and 
has retained her room all the time.” ; 

«A fortnight is long enough for a great deal of 
mischief, as we have seen, Mrs. Harrison.’’ Mrs. 
Paul’s tone had all the severity the occasion ro- 
quired. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded Miss Thomas, who 
was in no wise pleased with the evident ascendency 
over her brother which Miss Kitty had acquired in 
that space of time; a circumstance to which her 
eyes had been obligingly opened, only that morning, 
by Mrs. Paul. 

Quietly, as if from an ordinary walk, as calmly as 
she had appeared at the lunch-table, apparently un- 
conscious of the sensation which she produced, in 
walked the bride of the morning, and claimed her 
usual place among them. Not Banquo’s ghost, could 
he have been visible to the guests of Macbeth’s 
celebrated dinner party, would have created more 
amazement. She was attired in an ordinary toilet, 
her gray silk and black ribbons once more resumed. 
Mrs. Harrison alone seemed to retain her presence 
of mind. How could she say, with such provoking 
coolness, “‘ What shall I send you, Mrs. James?” 
Was she not married that 
morning to Mr. Jones? Had they not seen her, 
with their own eyes, in her bridaldress? But there 
was the mourning ring still upon her wedding finger. 
What did it all mean? 

“T hope the wedding passed off pleasantly ?”’ said 
Mrs. Harrison, with a smile. 

“ What wedding ?”’ ‘* Where was the groom ?” 
every one was ready to ask; but not a word was 
said for once, though all looked curiously for the 
answer. 

“Quite so,’’ replied the newly-made Mrs. Jones, 
taking her soup. 

Then there had not been an exposé at the very 
altar! No one had forbid the bans! For Mrs. 
Paul had already settled it in her fertile mind as the 
only solution of the mystery. 

“And the bride looked charmingly, as all brides 
do, I suppose ?” continued Mrs. Harrison, affably. 

‘“« But were you not married this morning,” burst 
in Miss Thomas, unable to keep silence longer, “ in 
St. Thomas’s Church ? and didn’t Mr. Montgomery 
Clinton give you away ?” 

‘Not that I am aware of.” And Mrs. James 
could not repress a mischievous, merry smile. 

« But Mr. Strong saw it,’’ persisted Miss Thomas. 
“ He told me so. He arrived just in time to see the 
carriages drive off, and the sexton gave him every 
particular.” 

“T am sorry you were so misinformed, Mr. 
There was. a wedding at St. Thornas’s 
this morning, and Mr. Clinton did give away the 
bride ; but she chanced to be his daughter Alice, my 


Mrs. James, indeed ! 


Strong. 
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very dear cousin, who is now contented to give up 
her beautiful name for the very ordinary one of 
‘Jones !?” 

‘« That wretched impostor !’’ said Mrs. Lawson. 

« Allow me to ask your authority, madam ?”’ 

*¢ But who ¢s Mr. Jones ?” 

“ Neither an impostor, nor a gambler, nor yet an 
adventurer; but a gentleman of fortune, whose 
plantation is located at Pass Christine, near New 
Orleans, and who has been engaged to my cousin, 
with the consent of all the family, for two years 
past, although I had never chanced to meet him un- 
til my return from Saratoga. Is there any other 
information [ could give you? If not, I will trou- 
ble you to send me a thin slice of that ham, Mr. 
Dean.” 

Never was there a party so crestfallen 

* And you must have known who he was all this 
time, Mrs. Harrison?” said Mrs. Lawson, reproach- 
fully. 

*‘T am not mm the habit of receiving people I know 
nothing about, as you must be well aware.” 

‘But why did he surround himself with so much 
mystery ?” inquired Miss Thomas. 

‘TI never have noticed anything particularly 
Odolphoish,” said Mrs. James. ‘‘ He probably was 
not aware of the deep interest which he excited; 
and I am sure he devoted his evenings to the ladies 
of the house until my cousin’s return to the city 
three days ago.” 

‘«‘ Engaged all the while!’ And Miss Kitty Dun- 
lap thought of the wasted glances she had bestowed 
on the memorable evening at Niblo’s; when, by the 
way, Mrs. Dunlap had arranged the party so that 
he could not, with ordinary politeness, refuse to 
attend her daughter. 

‘* But he never told us a word about his business,”’ 
pursued Mrs. Paul, who, by this time, was suffi- 
ciently recovered to join the conversation. “And 
he so wealthy !” 

‘He probably gained his wealth by attending to 
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his own affairs, and evidently did not consider that 
he needed any advice.” 

Mrs. James was betrayed into a little more wrath 
than she had at first intended. In fact, she could 
no longer appear unconscious of the unkind things 
that had been said of her by nearly all the ladies in 
the house, and acted upon the proverb, ‘“ There is 
a point when forbearance ceases to be a virtue.” 

Had any of her personal friends been in the house, 
they would probably have known the reason of her 
intimacy with Mr. Jones. As it was, she was 
heartily sickened at the display of curiosity and 
hypocrisy which she had witnessed, and it was 
very much to Mrs. Harrison’s regret that she had 
that morning expressed her intention of leaving the 
house, while telling her of the anticipated wedding. 

“ Let us go to a hotel, by all means,’”? Mr. Jones 
said to his pretty bride, as they talked of establish- 
ing themselves in New York for the autumn. «“[ 
have had enough of boarding-houses to last me a 
lifetime; and I ’ve no idea of exposing you to the 
contamination of a set of gossiping women.”’ 

“ But all women are not gossips, Henry; and I 
have some very nice friends who board.”’ 

“ True, my dear ; but it’s only natural that, when 
ladies have nothing to do all day but dress and shop, 
and promenade Broadway, they should employ 
their active minds in the discussion of their neigh- 
bors’ affairs. And, when people of different tastes 
and opinions, opposite creeds of politics and reli- 
gion, and no two having the same social relations, 
are brought together under the same roof, you can’t 
expect all the harmony of the spheres. It’s my 
opinion’’—and Mr. Jones grew decided—« that, 
when a man cannot afford to have a home, he had 
better not get married, even if he is obliged to con- 
tent himself with the seven years’ servitude of the 
patriarch for his Rachel.’? And he ended his im- 
promptu oration, as newly-married men are apt to 
do, by giving his wife a kiss. 
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TuereE is scarcely a more mournful sight in the 
world than to behold an Indian warrior breaking his 
bowstring over the graves of his fathers, and with 
a melancholy brow, yet still haughty step, turn 
from the hunting grounds of his youth forever. 
Our Indians are the noblest of the savage tribes. 
Though now degenerated, from their contact with 
the whites, there st‘! remain many fine specimens 
to show what they have been. Here and there 
you meet a spirit still unconquered, in which burn 
the scorn of oppression and hope of vengeance. 


; 
; 
‘ 
? 


To me, an Indian is always an object of interest. 
You never saw a beautiful face of one that was not 
touched with an expression of sadness. The languor 
of a Spanish maiden’s eye will not compare with the 
dreamy sadness of an Indian girl’s look. Her dark 
orbs may flash in suddep anger, but rarely with 
mirthfulness. Her movements are slow and dig- 
nified, as if it became her, for the sake of her race, 
to be stately. I have seen our Indians under all 
circumstances ; met them in the depths of the fo- 
rest, sat with them around their camp fires, slept 
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soundly by their side with a log for our pillow; and 
seen them around the graves of their ancestors. 
One summer afternoon, I had ascended half way 
a lofty mountain, which hemmed in one of those 
beautiful valleys so frequent in the mountainous 
regions of New York, and where the Indian once 
pitched his wigwam, in order to visit an ancient 
burial-ground of a tribe long since departed. It was 
a high plateau, which formed a complete lap to the 
mountain, and had once been a fortified place. 
Heavy forest trees covered the ground, amid which 
the graves were scattered without order, or har- 
mony of position. It had the appearance of an an- 
cient battle-field, on which the dead had been buried 
by the enemy. The graves lay at all angles to each 
other, as if dug in reckless haste. The earth was 
loose in them; and, prompted by curiosity, I thrust 
a stick into one, and, after a short search, lifted out 
a human skull. 
pondered long on its probable history. 
the thought flashed upon me that I was invading the 
sanctuary of the dead, disturbing from their repose 
the bones of a fellow-creature ; and, shocked at my 


It was of enormous size, and I 
Suddenly, 


own act, I carefully replaced it in its mother earth 
beside its fellow bones. 

The sun was just sinking behind the hills that 
rose from the opposite side of the valley, and the 
June breeze, redolent with fresh leaves and flowers, 
stole softly by. Through the forest openings, I 
could here and there catch glimpses of the stream 
that sparkled in graceful windings far, far below, 
while along its banks a group of some ten or a 
dozen half-civilized Indians were slowly sauntering. 
They were the relics of a later tribe, and knew no- 
thing of the history of the spot on which I stood. 
Suddenly, the echoes of a shell, which one blew as 
a horn, came ringing up the mountain side, impart- 
ing still greater novelty to the spot and the scene. 

The solitude of the place, the seene, and the hour 
conspired to render the soul musing and sad. [ 
strolled about, thinking of the past, when the battle- 
shout, the shriek, the clash of weapons, and the 
groans of the dying had made the breast of this 
mountain alive with fearful echoes. I was tread- 
ing on the graves of brave men, whose sinewy 
arms had dealt death on the very spot where they 
were now reposing. 

Absorbed with my own thoughts, I came sudden- 
ly upon a group that at once arrested my attention. 
It was composed of a very old man, an Indian, and 
a girl apparently seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
They had either not seen me, or, seeing me, had 
not heeded me. 

Seated on the fallen trunk of a tree, that lay close 
by a grave, they seemed unconscious of everything 
but the mournful object at their feet. This grave 
was by itself, removed from the spot where so 
many were huddled together. Some distinguished 
chieftain reposed there, whom his followers, reck- 
less of the pressing danger and carnage, had buried 
alone, as became his rank; or else it contained the 
body of one whom affection had sought out amid 
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the heaps of the slain, and buried where his resting- 
place could ever after be distinguished. Time had 
swept on, almost obliterating the fortifications that 
had environed the plateau. Trees had grown over 
the dead; and the tribe, of which they formed a part, 
had perished, or wandered so far that no traces of 
it could be discovered ; and now a single old man, 
with a maiden that looked as if she might be his 
granddaughter, had returned to visit this mysterious 
spot. It needed no second look to know that this 
was his last visit; for the frosts of at least eighty 
winters must have bleached that head. His fowl- 
ing-piece lay by his side, for his eye was too dim 
and his arm too palsied to hold the rifle to its place, 
or send the bullet to its mark. His tall and massive 
frame was bowed, and his noble features, to which 
age had imparted only greater dignity, worked as 
if he were striving, as of old, to control the emo- 
tions that swelled in his bosom. The young crea- 
ture that leaned on his shoulder was the impersona- 
tion of savage beauty. The accurate-drawn brow, 
the large and sweeping lash, the dark, full eye 
drooping in sadness, the lip and cheek in which the 
rich blood mantled, the full and rounded form, all 
combined to produce a loveliness seldom seen 
either in civilized or uncivilized life. As she re- 
clined there, on that withered old man, like a rose- 
bush fallen against an aged oak, I thought I never 
saw anything so exquisitely beautiful. Sadness had 
mellowed all her features into the refinement which 
civilized life imparts, and she sat, like some elabo- 
rately-wrought statue, with the setting sunbeams 
playing, here and there, through the foliage upon 
her form. Her eyes were fixed upon the grave, 
and, ever and anon, a sigh would escape her bosom; 
and yet, poor thing, she hardly seemed to know 
what she was sighing for, unless that it was be- 
cause the aged being at her side was so melancholy. 
He, however, seemed absorbed in grief. Memory 
was evidently busy with the past. Once that gen- 
tle maiden looked up in his face with a start, as if 
she had felt the shudder which passed over him. 
At length she spoke, in a low, earnest tone, and it 
was evident she was endeavoring to persuade him 
to leave the spot. For a long time, her efforts were 
unsuccessful ; his heart seemed rooted to the place ; 
but, at length, without saying a word, he rose, and, 
leaning on her arm, slowly walked away. 

I had come upon them from behind, and had 
stopped when nearly in a line with the tree on 
which they sat. This may have been the reason 
they had not observed my approach. A large bush 
helped also to,conceal me, and they went away ap- 
parently unconscious that a stranger had looked 
upon their sorrow. I watched their receding forms 
till the foliage hid them from sight; and then was 
about to turn my footsteps downward, when an- 
other figure arrested my attention. It was that ofa 
young and athletic Indian. His step was elastic as 
a panther’s; and, as he paused at that grave, and 
drew his tall figure to its full height, I thought I had 
never seen a more manly and perfect form. His 
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keen eye rested for some time on the spot where 
the retreating figures had disappeared, while there 
passed over his face an expression I[ did not at all 
like, and which made me wish I had the mountain 
between us. He had a rifle in his hand, and in his 
belt hung a tomahawk and knife. I dared not stir, 
lest, on discovering me, or rather, finding that he 
was discovered, he should send a rifle ball after me; 
and, crouching under the bushes, I peeped through 
the interstices made by the leaves, and watched his 
movements. He struck the butt of his rifle on the 
grave with a scowl of anger and impatience, that 
revealed a mind ill at ease. 

Between divining what might be the meaning of 
this mystery, and calculating the chances of my 
getting home safely and before dark, the minutes 
wore heavily away. The sun had already gone 
down, and the dim cathedral light so peculiar to the 
forest when day is dying, had begun to give fantas- 
tic shapes to objects in the distance. ‘The form of 
that young Indian seemed to expand as it grew 
more indistinct, while I began to weigh the chances 
of his bivouacking there all night amid the graves. 
I thought very likely it would be just as agreeabie 
to him to sleep there as anywhere eise, while it 
made a decided difference to me. I wanted much 
to urge several reasons why he should leave the 
place : I knew of a dozen other spots infinitely pre- 
ferable. I now was sorry I had stopped to watch 
that old man and his companion; I was sorry I 
had come that way atall; in fact, I made many wise 
resolutions respecting the objects of interest I sheuld 
hereafter visit, and the time of day 1 should select 
for such visitations. I did not like at all the prox- 
imity of that tall, well-armed, and wrathful-looking 
savage. I was prodigiousiy afraid he had never 
heard of the peace society, and therefore held the 
loosest opinions respecting the sacredness and value 
of human life. That he was an anti-capital punish- 
ment man, I had no reason to believe; while his 
whole manner and aspect seemed to indicate he 
would be very glad to find an object on which to 
vent his spleen. The reflection that I was the only 
thing likely to come in his way, did not add to my 
comfort. If I had had a rifle I should have felt more 
at ease; but, weaponless and defenceless, my 
chances, in case of a conflict, were not worth cal- 
culating. 

In such a situation, how the mind works! A 
thousand suppositions, fears, hopes, plans fly through 
it, leaving it unsettled and purposeless. There is 
nothing for it to fall back upon. There was no 
hope in running, none in fighting, none in attempting 
to “ speechify’”’—in short, there was nothing to do 
to “turn up;”’ and 


but to wait for “something”’ 


this is precisely what I did. 

At length the twilight began to fade away into 
gloom, which did not at all tend to steady my 
nerves; but just then, fortunately, my swarthy 
friend moved from where he had stood like a tomb- 
For a long time, I 


stane, and slowly left the spot. 
could hear his measured tread ou the leaves; for 
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my ear had suddenly become wonderfully aeute. 
After the last sound had died away, I stole off in 
the opposite direction; and, when I had got beyond 
ear-shot, made a bold push for the nearest way out 
of the woods. When I cleared the fence which 
hemmed in the forest at the base of the mountain, 
1 breathed free again, while the lights that had been 
kindled never looked 
cheerful before. 

That night I lay awake a long time, puzzling my- 
self about that singular visit to the graves in the 
forest ; the 
position I had found myself in, determined to try 
the experiment over again, if necessary, to solve 


in the little settlement so 


and, notwithstanding uncomfortable 


the mystery. 

The next morning, on inquiry, I found that the 
old Indian had pitched his wigwam near the stream 
in the valley, and, with his fair companion, made no 
secret of his visit. They wandered together through 
the valley, the old man ferreting out localities with 
which he seemed to be familiar, and which I longed 
in vain to know more about. He had some trinkets 
which he disposed of for corn meal, and, on the 
whole, appeared a mild, inoffensive old man. The 
extraordinary beauty of the girl was the topic of 
general conversation throughout the settlement, and 
drew a great many visitors to the wigwam. This 
seemed to annoy the chief; and, at length, she 
This 
released them from their curious neighbors, and 
Thus-a 


‘‘refused herself’’ entirely to all visitors. 


things moved on as pleasantly as before. 
week passed, during which | had twice visited 
those mountain graves, and once stayed till sunset, 
in the hope of getting another glimpse of that In- 
dian youth, whom no one in the settlement had 
seen but myself. I knew he was in some way con- 
nected with that girl, and 1 wanted to discover 
whether she was aware of his proximity. ‘That he 
was no friend of the old man’s, and that he did not 
wish him to know that he was in the same place 
with him, was evident enough. 

But all my efforts to get another view of him 
proved abortive, until, at length, accident brought 
about what management had failed to secure. One 
afternoon, I had ascended the western mountain 
that bounded the valley merely for the stroll, and to 
enjoy the prospect from the top. Towards evening, 
as I was seated near the summit, dreaming, rather 
than thinking, over the beauty at my feet, my at- 
tention was attracted to an object on the opposite 
mountain, and almost directly back of the Indian’s 
wigwam at the base. I should not have noticed it 
but for the habits of observation I had acquired in 
the keen pursuit of the past week, nor could I have 
seen it at all but for the broad bright glare which 
the setting sun shed over the whole breast of the 
mountain. I had a spyglass with me, and, bringing 
it to bear upon the object, I discovered two persons 
sitting together, whom | immediately decided to be 
the young Indian I had seen at the grave and that 
maiden. They were in the heart of the forest, and, 
as I said before, but for the excessive glare of the 
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sun and my spyglass, I should not have seen them 
at all. The Indian was probably not aware of the 
existence of such an instrument as that with which 
I drew him so near to me, or he would have been 
His arm was round his compa- 
nion’s waist, and her head was drooped heavily on 
They sat there till the sun went down, 
I, however, 


more cautious. 
his bosom. 
when I could no longer observe them. 
marked the spot, determined to ambuscade them, 
and learn more of this romantic proceeding. 
Accordingly, next day, after some search, I found 
what I thought, from certain rocks and peculiarly- 
shaped trees I had marked down, must be the spot; 
and, concealing myself in the thick top of a hem- 
I had not 
been long concealed, before I heard a step in the 


lock, I waited the approach of evening. 
Indian acquaintance 
made his appearance ; and, after looking carefully 
He never moved 


forest, and, soon after, my 
around, sat down upon a rock. 
from his first position; but, ever and anon, there 
was a slight quiver to his ear, as some sound dis- 
turbed the stillness, revealing how anxiously he 
was listening for the light footsteps of her he loved. 
At length, she approached, gliding like a fairy 
through the woods, and, the next moment, was 
The conversation that followed 
was in the Indian tongue ; but the soft and gentle 


locked in his arms. 


tones in which he spoke, and the silvery sweetness 
of her replies, left no doubt as to the nature of their 
conversation. At length, however, this sweet duet 
beeame less harmonious, his fond flatteries changed 
into Warm expostulations, and her gentle words 
firm denials. Finding 
that his appeals were useless, he hurled her from 


into earnest entreaties and 


his arms with a violent motion, and, drawing him- 
self up and folding his arms over his breast, stood 
and gazed like a fiend on the shrinking form that 
leaned heavily against a tree, and shook with convul- 
She showed no resistance, but, with her 
face buried in her hands, and her disordered tresses 


sive sobs. 


+streaming over her shoulders and bosom, stood and 
wept like a child. Over his face came that same 
dark, sinister expression I had noticed when he 
stood by the grave on the mountain side. I could 
have shot the wretch on the spot. That expres- 
sion, however, slowly passed away, and he ad- 
vanced and took her unresisting hand and led her 
again to a seat, and began to speak in a low tone. 
He succeeded in but partially comforting her, and 
her smile at parting was inexpressibly melancholy. 

Although I could not understand the language in 
which they spoke, I thought I could unriddle the 
mystery. This, her lover, was a foe to the broken 
tribe of which her aged grandparent was chief, and 
all intercourse between the two had been forbidden. 
He had, however, heard of the contemplated visit 
of the old chief to his former hunting-grounds and 
the graves of his tribe, and had followed him hither. 
Away trom all their frends, he thought it a good 
time to press his suit, and induce the maiden to flee 
with bim. This she refused to do so long as her 
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aged parent lived, and hence the angry altercation 
I had witnessed. That old man evidently stood 
between him and his desires, and I began to trem- 
ble for his fate. The young warrior would never 
again have so good an opportunity to secure his 
prize, and the expression of his countenance at the 
grave, and afterwards when gazing on the weeping 
girl, as he cast her from his arms, had more of 
death in it than I ever saw before in any one look. 
Days passed by, and I saw no more of them ; yet 
I often took my rod and fished down the stream to 
the chief’s hut, to see if I could learn anything of 
the inmates. Occasionally, I would call and leave 
a few fish, which the old warrior received with the 
air of one who was accustomed to being served. 
One beautiful evening, as I was strolling along 
the banks, casting my fly here and there on the 
limpid pools where lurked many a noble trout, I 
came near the wigwam just as the form of that 
beautiful girl glided from the forest and entered, 
Ah,” said I to 
I hope it ended 
The next 


like a ray of light, the low door. 
myself, ‘just in from the tryst. 
pleasanter than the one I witnessed.’ 
moment, there burst a shriek from that rude dwell- 
ing which made my blood shiver. I rushed to the 
spot, and there, on some boughs, lay the old man 
dead. His thin white hair lay scattered around his 
pallid features, whose ordinarily calm and dignified 
expression had given place to a look of settled rage. 
The poor girl cast herself on the body, and groaned 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. I stood a 
moment a silent spectator of her grief, scarce know- 
ing wWhatto do. At length I approached and touched 
her arm, designing to convey by signs my readiness 
to do anything in my power for her relief. She 
started as if stung by an adder, and, springing to her 
feet, fixed on me one of the wildest and most pierc- 
How transcendently beau- 
Her flexible and exqui- 


ing eyes I ever beheld. 
tiful she was in her grief! 
sitely-penciled brow was knit and rigid as iron, her 
full lip quivered, and her bosom heaved as if the 
imprisoned heart would burst its confinement. An 
inspired priestess before the oracle, Proserpine 
contemplating her fate, Cleopatra with the asp at 
her breast, could not have looked more wildly 
beautiful. 

She had evidently expected to see another face 
than mine, and, for a moment, seemed bewildered. 
It was but for a moment, however, and, with a 
sigh of the deepest anxiety, she beckoned me to the 
door. I mechanically obeyed; but, as I emerged 
from the low portal, I caught the glimpse of a fo®m 
I remembered well. The lover had followed the 
unsuspecting creature at a distance, to witness the 
effect of the surprise he knew was in store for her, 
Finding a stranger near, he vanished in the forest. 

As I slowly returned to my lodgings, and re- 
viewed all that I had seen from the beginning, I 
became convinced that the old chief had been foully 
murdered by that young savage, because he stood 


between him and his love. Driven to desperation, 
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he had determined to remove the obstacle by a sin- 
gle blow, since he could not overcome it by per- 
suasion. 

The next morning, I took some of the neighbors 
and went down to the hut to provide for the inter- 
ment of the body, and, if possible, render assistance 
to the poor child. But we found it deserted. The 
body had been removed by night, and the living had 
disappeared. That beautiful being had suddenly 
vanished, and her fate was wrapped in mystery. 

Before I left the place, I made one more visit to 
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those mountain graves, and, when I came to the 
one where I had first seen the chieftain and his 
daughter, I was startled at beholding another grave 
beside it. Here, then, the lover and the mi@#ess 
had together borne the chief, and buried him amid 
his tribe, and fled. “Ah,’’ thought I to myself, 
“this was, indeed, proud chieftain, thy ‘Last 
visit !’* 

I have often wondered since whether,that young 
creature suspected the means by which her parent 
came to his death 
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One of the most useful articles that can be made 
in rustic work is the rustic fence, a specimen of 
which we give. 
which it is necessary to make a barrier, where any 


There are many situations in 


appearance of a hedge, or even a common boarded 
fence, would be decidedly an eyesore ; as, for in- 
stance, the entrance to a shrubbery, from which it 
is absolutely necessary to exclude cattle, but where 
an ordinary fence would destroy all the effect that 
the landscape gardener has been laboring to pro- 
duce. A rustic fence, if well made, obviates all the 
difficulty, as it can scarcely be distinguished from 
the trees and shrubs of which it forms the boundary. 
It should not, however, be painted or stained with 
any decided color or shining material; and, if it 
should be thought necessary to paint or varnish it 
to prevent decay, it should be done with some ma- 
terial that will preserve a subdued tone of color. The 
fence is formed, like the chairs and table which 
have been before described, of crooked branches of 
voL. xLI1.—11 
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trees, fastened together with the headless nails, 


called brads. 
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SONNET.—THE PASSION. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Enters He solemnly the garden’s shade, 
While now the full-orbed moon, all wan, appears, 
Uprising to o’erlook that scene of tears, 

Of suffering, sorrow, mortals’ sin had made 

Apart from all save three, who, on the mount, 
Erewhile, his bright transfiguration saw, 
Messiah prays. His spirit, smit with awe, 

Shudders to drink the draught, on our account 

So filled with wrath. Yet to the dregs drains He 
That bitter cup, which could not pass from Him— 
Man’s Surety, Saviour, Lord of Seraphim. 

Lo! nerved, at length, by angel ministry, 

‘* Not my will, Father! but thine own be done,”’ 

He cries, telling of victory in the garden won, 
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No. II.—PAUL’ 
BY EKDITH 


‘« Drp I ever tell you about my impromptu, Liz- 
zie ?” said Paul— what trouble I had to get it done 
to my mind?” 

‘I don’t remember that you ever did.” 

‘ Your impromptu !”’ said Aunt Tabitha. “‘ What 
on the face of the airth is that? Some new-fangled 

oat or jacket, I ’ll warrant. 
day, as it were, that you had what you calleda 


It’s on’y the other 


1eque. Now, if you’re so extravagant, Paul, I 
don’t care how much trouble you have in gettin’ 
things made to your mind. In my young days, if a 
boy, when he was out of his time, had a substantial 
straight-bodied coat made out of good homespun 
cloth, he thought himself well provided for, and 
didn’t expect to have another under three or four 
year.” 

‘IT believe 1 am a little more extravagant than 
the young men used to be in the good old times; 
but [ assure you, aunt, that the impromptu I spoke 


f has nothing to do with coats or jackets. It is 


nothing but a few lines of poetry.” 

‘ You don’t mean to say that you ever undertook 
to make poetry out of your own head?” 

‘‘ Yes, I did, aunt, make it out of my own head, 
and, thank my stars, without causing it any irre- 


parable injury; though I had a tremendous head- 
iche for a fortnight afterward.” 
‘I’m glad of it. The evil might ’ave grown 
upon you, if it hadn’t sarved you in the way it did. 
Accordin’ to my way of thinkin’, when a young 
man gets into a notion of making vairses, singin’ 
songs, and fiddlin’ and dancin’, he ’s a poor critter ; 
and, if 1 was a gal, I wouldn’t have him for a hus- 
band a bit sooner than 1’d cut one of my fingers 
off? 

‘* And you would serve him exactly right,” said 
Paul. 

““Come,”’ said Lizzie, “ what about your im- 
promptu ?” 

“« The summer before I entered college I was at a 
pie-nic. Among the gentiemen present, there was 
one Jonathan Bagshaw, who often figured in the 
‘ Poet’s Corner’ of the ‘ Village Journal,’ over the 
‘Philander.’ His poetry was of the 


high pressure, sentimental style, which made him 


signature of 


exceedingly popular among the girls, especially that 
part who had just entered their teens. For this 
reason, I confess that I envied him nota little. At 
the pic-nic, he kept apart from the rest, and I no- 
ticed that he looked into every nook and corner he 
came to, as if in search of something; while, occa- 
sionally, he would come to a sudden stand, cast his 
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eyes upwards, lay his hand upon his heart, and 
move his lips as if he were addressing something 
he saw up in thesky. The girls narrowly watched 
his movements, and would at such times exclaim— 
He ’s composing 
Doesn’t 


*«¢ Oh, how inspired he looks ! 
some of his sweet poetry now, I know. 
he look angelic?’ 

« Miranda Brown, a girl with large black eyes, a 
profusion of raven hair, and remarkably white teeth, 
gave it as her opinion that the ‘divine Philander 
beat Shakspeare and Milton, as well as the more 
modern poets, all to nothing; and that whoever he 
might choose for his lady-love would be the most 
enviable woman alive, as her name, embalmed in 
his immortal verse, would descend to the latest 
posterity.’ 

“Now, as 1 was most violently enamored of 
Miss Miranda, and imagined that she regarded me 
with some degree of favor, I considered this speech 
as very unkind; more especially as I had, not 
five minutes before, wet my feet in attempting to 
find a cranberry-bed, the location of which she was 
particularly anxious to ascertain.”’ 

« Jest good enough for you,’’ said Aunt Tabitha, 
‘* if you were sich a simpleton as to think you must 
wade ankle deep into the swamp to spy out a 
cramb’ry-bed for Randy Brown. I ’ve heern of 
Randy hundreds of times; she pretends to be terri- 
ble genteel; but I can tell you, Paul, that there ’s a 
deal of truth in the old proverb that says, gentility 
without ability 1s like puddin’ without salt.”’ 

«“ Wetting my feet wasn’t all the bad luck I met 
with, aunt. After I had explored the swamp, by 
trying to penetrate a thicket, where she was sure 
that there were plenty of wild gooseberries, I near- 
ly tore one of the skirts of my coat off.’’ 

«“ Well, if that don’t beat all! If Randy hadn’t 
’ave thought that you were a great goose, she never 
would asked you to dive in among a mess of briers 
and thorns for the sake of a handful of green goose- 
berries.”’ 

“T can’t say what Miranda thought about my 
being a goose ; but, for myself, I soon began to sus- 
pect that I might, without greatly underrating the 
keenness of my intellect, be placed on a par with 
that sagacious biped ; for, having emerged from the 
thicket, I was hastening towards Miranda with the 
nearly dismembered skirt of my coat flapping to the 
breeze like a torn banner, when |] saw Mr. Jona- 
than Bagshaw approaching her in an opposite direc- 
tion, with a single violet between his thumb and 


finger. From that moment, I sew that Miranda 
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had no eyes except for him. 
vanced within a few steps of her, he stopped, and, 
assuming an attitude exactly similar to what I had 
seen him several times during the morning, he re- 
peated these lines— 


‘* Accept, sweet girl, this violet, 
And wear it in your raven hair, 
And with it twined, Miranda, let 
Kind thoughts of me lie nestling there.’ 


‘Well, if that ain’t weaker than dish-water,”’ 
Tabitha. 
expect that she was goin’ to twist her thoughts up 


said Aunt “A tarnal fool—how did he 


with a vi’let, and then keep ’em lodged up amongst 
If I’d 


set out to make a vairse of po’try, I ’d’ave con- 


her hair like a crow’s nest in a pine tree ? 


trived to gi’n it a leetle sprinklin’ of sense, I know, 
jest to ’ave kept it from spilin’.” 

“T didn’t know, aunt, that you were such a se- 
vere critic. The girls, who had gathered round to 
hear it, thought it first rate. 

«“ « Why, Mr. Bagshaw, is that some of your own 
composition ?’ said one. 

««¢ When did you write it?’ said another. 

“ ¢ How sweet!’ exclaimed a third. 

‘«« ¢ What an affecting appeal to a sensitive heart !’ 
was the remark of a fourth. 

« ¢ You have not told us when you wrote it,’ said 
a fifth. 

«¢ «Tt was never written,’ replied Jonathan. ‘ Just 
at the moment I commenced reciting it, it emanated 
from my heart of hearts. In a word, ladies, it was 
an impromptu.’ 

«“ ¢Oh, everything,’ exclaimed Miranda, ‘ which 
passes through the alembic of Philander’s mind 
turns to gold. Philander, I accept the violet, and 
shall ever consider it as a flower consecrated by 
genius—one that has been bathed in the sparkling 
waters which flow from the heights of Helicon.”’ 

‘‘The admiration of all present was redoubled 
I will not 
undertake to describe the envy with which I re- 
garded Mr. Jonathan Bagshaw; but, after I had 
had time for reflection, I felt determined that I, too, 
would write an impromptu. 


when told that it was an impromptu. 


Now, although this is 
a contradiction of terms, I shrewdly suspect that a 
great part of the impromptus—so called—cost their 
several authors not a little beating of the brains, and 
that the occasion is more frequently made for the 
impromptu than the impromptu for the occasion. 
“The night succeeding the pic-nic, the moon 
being nearly at the full, was almost as light as day; 
and, retiring to my chamber at an early hour, I 
determined that I would at once set about compos- 
I walked the floor awhile, 
inspiration, but it 


ing my impromptu. 
come. I 
looked out of the window with the like success. At 


seeking would not 
last, I went out and walked in the garden, hoping 
that it would be poured down upon me from the 
Raising my eyes in the fashion I saw Mr. 
Jonathan Bagshaw, when he was hunting for the 
violet, I exclaimed, aloud~ 


moon. 


TABITHA’S 


When he had ad- 
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FIRESIDE. 
‘« Oh, silver Luna, gently rolling through— 
There [ came to a dead stand. Rolling through 


what? That Should it be 
through the sapphire sky, the azure heavens, or 


was the question. 


A word must also be found to 


As ill luck would have it, 


ethereal space ? 
rhyme with through. 
being a little thirsty, it happened to pop into my 
mind that I should like a good draught of your nice 
spruce beer, Auut Tabitha, after which, for a long 
time, though I rejected the idea of Miranda being 
engaged in brewing beer with the utmost disdain, 
the word drew was the only one I could think of 
At last, after for a full half hour it had haunted me 
like an evil spirit, I succeeded in exorcising it 
Quite a number of words rose up in its stead, and, 
among the rest, shoe; but this I soon cast aside 
for I recollected that Miranda’s foot, even if sub- 
jected to the most careful paving process, could not 
be compressed within the limits of a Cinderella 
slipper, the only kind which I supposed would bear 
to be introduced into poetry. In an agony of doubt 
as to which of the words which now came crowd- 
ing into my mind would be most feasible, I walked 
up and down the gravel path with rapid strides: 
‘I have it!’ said I, suddenly coming to a stand, and 
I repeated— 


*¢¢QOh, silver Luna, gently rolling through 
The sapphire sky, thy vot’ry thee doth woo’— 


“T could get no further; the garden seemed too 
circumscribed to admit the full expansion of my 
ideas. A change of scene I therefore thought might 
prove propitious, and I jumped over the fence into 
an adjoining enclosure. I appeared to have more 
freedom now, and sparkling eyes, starry skies, 
sweet ruby lips, and rosy finger tips,- teeth like 
pearls, and night-black curls, Cupid's darts, and 
bleeding hearts, were all floating before me in one 
chaotic mass. Wholly absorbed in endeavoring to 
decide which of these phrases I had best first press 
into my service, I entirely forgot that there was a 
frog-pond in the centre of the inclosure, and, as I 
proceeded with upraised eyes, the first thing I knew 
I stepped into it. The frogs that, long ere this, had 
hushed their nightly songs, were roused by this sud- 
den splashing of their favorite element, and at once 
burst into full chorus, which sounded to me as if 
they said,‘ Trip him up! trip him up!’ to which 
would now and then be added a deep, gruff bass 
voice, saying, ‘Souse him well! souse him well !’ 
Altogether, the scene appeared to me so ludicrous 
that, vexed as I was, I could not restrain a hearty 
laugh.” 

«IT wish to massy you had fell in and wet your- 
self all over; if you had, it might ’ave brought you 
to your senses. Why, you were in a fair way to 
make a nateral fool of yourself. That was the se- 
cond time in twenty-four hours that you wet your 
feet, cause you ’d got your head so full of Randy 
srown. I wonder, for my fart, that you hadn’t 
kitcht your death a-cold. IfI’d had you under my 
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thumb a week, I'll warrant you, I’d’ave dosed 
you with hot airb-drink till you ’d come to yourself, 
and knowed what you were about.’’ 

[t would have been serving me about right, I 
think,’’ said Paul. 

“ Did you ever finish your impromptu ?”’ inquired 
Lizzie. 

O yes; though my cold foot-bath so damped 
my poetic fervor, I could proceed no further that 
night. The next day was Wednesday, and, early 
in the morning, I received an invitation to attend a 
party on Thursday evening at Mr. Brown’s. I re- 
solved that my impromptu should be ready for the 
oecasion. The experience of the preceding night 
having taught me that it was not safe to trust my- 
self to a free range out of doors, when the poetic 
frenzy was upon me, [ shut myself into my cham- 
ber and worked all the morning harder than a day- 
aborer, trying to reduce to order the chaos of 
phrases of which I have given a catalogue. I 
scarcely allowed myself time to eat during the whole 
day, and the midnight lamp found me undecided as 
to whether I had better make skies or sighs rhyme 
with eyes. I, however, before 1 slept, succeeded 


in disposing of each of the phrases ; as, in my opin- 


ion, there was not one among the whole which 


was not too precious to be lost. I cannot now re- 
collect how I arranged them, though I remember 
that I was extremely well satisfied with them as a 
whole. I entertained not the least doubt that I 
should achieve a decided victory over Mr. Jona- 
than Bagshaw ; for, while his impromptu contained 
only four lines, mine consisted of more than a dozen. 
As I had so composed it that I must present Miss 
Miranda with a rose when I repeated it, I took care 
before going to the party to secure one in a button- 
hole of my vest. When I arrived, Mr. Jonathan 
Bagshaw was already there, and, by the manner in 
which he kept throwing his eyes up to the ceiling, 


I expected that he was hard at work on another im- 
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ONCE upon a time a mosquito lived in a swamp. 
He was considerable of a mosquito, and was conse- 


quently of great influence in the community. He 
was a perfect alderman of a mosquito. His sto- 
mach was of the finest dimensions, and was kept 
continually supplied with the very best blood. He } 


never touched the coarser juices of his fellow brutes 
—not he. When he wanted a repast, he always se- 
lected the fairest and tenderest of the human family. 
He would often break feloniously through the key- 
hole of a drawing-room, and, selecting the loveliest 


sreature of all that bright circle, he would bend over 
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Determining to get the start of him, I 
The full moon was 


promptu. 
seized on the first opportunity. 
just rising, and shone in at the open windows. This 
I considered a favorable circumstance. Taking the 
rose from my buttonhole, and placing myself oppo- 
site Miranda, who was sitting at one of the win- 


dows, I began— 


© ¢ Oh, silver Luna, gently rolling through 
The sapphire sky, thy vot’ry thee doth woo: 
Grant him the power to paint Miranda’s charms, 
Which vie with hers who roused the world to arms; 
Charms which may find their type in this red rose’— 


“¢ With which, dear girl, I pray, regale your 
nose !’ said a little blackeyed gipsy, close to my 
elbow, seizing on a moment’s pause which I made 
at the close of the line 

“Oh, what a falling off was there! Tears of 
vexation actually started into my eyes to think that 
little Clara Laurens should, by her real impromptu, 
throw such an air of ridicule over my pretended 
one. 

« The risibility of all present, except of Miranda 
and myself, was so much excited that I was obliged 
to abandon all thoughts of repeating the rest of it. 
Thus my anticipated victory over Mr. Jonathan 
Bagshaw was unaccomplished, and he was left 
alone in his glory. 

“From that time to this, I have never attempted 
to make a single rhyme. Fora long time, I was 
exceedingly sore on the subject of impromptus, and 
regarded little Clara Laurens with an evil eye.”’ 

‘* Your sentiments as respects Clara have, since 


”” said Lizzie, 


then, undergone a change, I believe, 
smiling. 

«“ Yes, somewhat.” 

«Well, Paul,” said Aunt Tabitha, “ she ’l] make 
you a gvod smart wife; and I, for one, am greatly 
obleeged to her; for, in my opinion, she saved you 
from making a nateral fool of yourself.” 
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some pearly little vein, and, in a most graceful man- 
ner, plunge his polished beak into the ruby stream, 
and sipto his heart’s content. And if he felt his spi- 
rits rising above their proper level, or his head begin- 
ning to swim, he was so prudent as to leave straight- 
way, lest intoxication should render him an easy 
victim to the destroyer. His eyes were large and 
brilliant, and the horns upon bis head were at least 
twice as bright as any that adorned the heads of the 
rest of his tribe. His wings were of the finest gauze, 
and his sting was as bright and quick as a sunbeam. 
He floated drowsily all day upon the surface of the 
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water, and at night he would go forth for an hour 
or two (for he was not one of those dissipated mos- 
quitos that keep late hours); then returning, he 
would bathe in the cool, delicious dew, and, rolling 
himself up in a beautiful water-lily, he would slum- 
ber the livelong night away in his fragrant palace. 
But, on these twilight journeyings, our hero, young 
Silverbeak, was not alone. By his side, with a gen- 
tle hum of pleasure, always flitted the fair Satin- 
wing. He would stop for her at her bower in a 
blushing damask rose, and off they would hie on 
some excursion for food or pleasure. One evening, 
when they had thus started forth in quest of adven- 
ture, they were attracted by the melody of delicious 
music that came from one of the rural palaces of 
ouf land, as it lay embowered in tall old oaks, and 
glistening beneath the silvery rays of the rich har- 
vest moon. Now, Silverbeak was a great musician. 
His buzz was the loudest of the whole tribe. He 
had often stood beside a tea-kettle in its most dulcet 
moods, yet his sonorous voice rose high above the 
singing steam. In fact, he was chorister, together 
with old Highpipes, a locust, in the church of in- 
sects in the parish of Verminburgh. So his musical 
ear was delighted, and, pressing Satinwing still 
closer to him, he turned his wings in that direction. 
They entered the hall very quietly, and, snugly 
ensconcing themselves in the ear of a jolly and very 
corpulent waiter, they prepared in this style to enter 
the ball-room. Presently their victim received or- 
ders to serve a party with some little refreshment 
after the fatigues of the dance. So in they went, 
old Ruddyface with a salver full of rich confection- 
ery and wines, and two mosquitos in hisear. From 
their elevated position they were enabled to com- 
mand a fine view of the brilliant company assembled 
within that stately mansion. Silverbeak looked 
around, and became perfectly giddy with the sight 
of so many lovely women. There was one sweet 
girl, especially, with a complexion so fair that the 
walls of his lily homestead quite darkened in his 
eyes by contrast. And near her he saw another, 
wnom he loved immediately, for the tint upon her 
cheek reminded him of the beautiful rose-bower, 
where he had spent so many happy hours with his 
sweet Satinwing. Satinwing, on the contrary, saw 
not a single lady, although her eyes were attracted 
to the same group. But she saw two gentlemen, and 
they were so fascinating that she could not keep her 
eyes off them, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that her lover could prevent her from flying off aud 
giving them a complimentary and distinguishing 
sting. The gentleman, who was conversing with the 
lady of the fair complexion, seemed at first sight sin- 
gularly handsome. There were the lofty forehead, 
the faultless features, the raven hair. But then the 
eve! There it shone like a great diamond beneath 
the heavy eyelash, emitting ceaseless flashes that 
fascinated, but repelled. It seemed, as you looked 
down its long corridor, that it might end in a soul 
as black as itself. The critical observer would be 
let not that man be trust- 
11* 


sure to give the verdict ‘ 
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ed.”’ So at least thought Silverbeak, when his at- 
tention was drawn to him by the giddy creature at 
his side, and he determined to keep an eye on him. 
That pale girl was not one to associate with such 
as he. And his presence, too, seemed to oppress 
her, for she did not converse with gayety and ease, 
but her mind with her eye seemed to wander to the 
other gentleman of the group, and ever and anon the 
tell-tale sigh and the truant blush told the old story 
of love and disappointment. He, too, had an eye 
of black; but you felt that behind that dark screen 
smiled a sunny spirit. 

All these observations passed through the active 
mind of Silverbeak in a single moment, as Ruddy- 
face brushed past, with his arms stretched to their 
fullest extent, encircling the salver. He proceeded 
first to a prim old dowager, whose desperate at- 
tempts to appear young and gay were conipletely 
belied by a regiment of equally prim ladies of uncer- 
tain ages who hovered about her, rejoicing in the 
honor of being her daughters. Those ladies were 
seated in a long and decorous row, close to the wall, 
watching with lynx-eyes for some unfortunate vic- 
tim who should offer to dance with one of their 
number. The oldest, Miss Clearstarch, was just 
being helped, by a very nervous and bashful young 
man, to an ice and a glass of champagne, when the 
demon of mischief took possession of Silverbeak’s 
brain. Drawing forth his polished sting, he made a 
slight incision. Ruddyface winced and shook his 
head; but his hands were occupied, and he could 
not get rid of the unwelcome visitor. Encouraged 
by success and security, our hero stung him again. 
Ruddyface became purple, and an earthquake seem- 
ed to be struggling with everything upon the salver. 
This sport was continued for a moment more, until, 
both happening to make at the same time a more vio- 
lent attack than before, Ruddyface became frantic. 
He was in a state of the most exquisile agony; a 
sting of the most fearful description in his ear, and 
both his hands struggling to hold up a tray of rich 
confectioneries. But this last was too much. Invo- 
luntarily—for his life he could not have prevented 
it—he loosed his hold upon the tray with his right 
hand, feeling that, if he might enjoy the luxury of 
removing the agony, he would pay any price. But, 
as bad luck would have it, the side of the tray 
which was allowed to fall tilted directly into the 
lap of Mrs. Clearstarch. Down came the ice-creams 
like Alpine glaciers. Decanters uncorked them- 
selves with wonderful rapidity, and came thunder- 
ing in the rear. All was confusion. The clatter « 
glass and crockery as it met in mid air; the external 
application of ices, cakes, and jellies, when she had 
intended to enjoy them in quite a different manner; 
these, as may be imagined, were no sweeteners to 
the severe temper of Mrs. Clearstarch. In conse- 
quence, a fearful scene ensued, which the gentle- 
manly host had the utmost difficulty in soothing. 
For all this, Ruddyface had not the satisfaction of 
punishing the annoyers, who had caused all this 


disturbance, for Silverbeak had hastily caught up 
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Satinwing on the first alarm, and did not stop flying 
until he reached the piazza which surrounded this 
rural mansion on all sides. Having arrived at that 
safe position, he left his beloved reclining upon a 
He had not 


shaken his wings twice, however, before he met the 


sprig of honeysuckle, and flew back. 


host, and flew into the face of the dark-eyed man 
whom he distrusted. They were engaged in earnest 
conversation, the old gentleman very much excited 
and decided, the young gentleman very much con- 
fused and undecided. 

“It must be done this very night,” said the old 
man. 

“« But, my dear sir, only consider how premature 
it would be.” 
“ Premature! are you a fool, sir? Is it not more 
than a year now since I communicated to you my 
desire that you should marry my daughter? It isa 
matter of great interest to me that my own family 
and that of your father should be united. It is a 
whim of mine, ard I must accomplish it. Take care, 
however, lest the tide should turn and set in the 
Yes, my patience even now is 
When you know that my daugh- 


opposite direction. 
almost exhausted. 
ter would never oppose my wishes, and that every- 
thing is plain before you, why is it you delay thus? 

“ But, my dear sir’ — 

“But! poor delaying coward! you are fast losing 
ground in my esteem. Beware lest you lose it alto- 
gether. Why, for a gentleman to delay in this 
miserable manner, when he knows that the girl he 
loves would not refuse him for the world, 1s unac- 
eountable. And, I say again, unless this very night 
you are her accepted lover, you lose your chance 
altogether, and the choice devolves upon herself.”’ 

‘* Well, sir, since such is the case, your will shall 
be my law. This night shall it be done.”’ 

“That is spoken like the son of my best, old 
friend. I will send her out to you on some pre- 
tence. 
ing, and the guests are just preparing to go.”’ 

With these words, he disappeared amid the gay 
The other trod the piazza with 


But you must hasten, for the night is pass- 


crowds within. 
hurried step for a moment or more, as if to muster 
energy. 

« Why is it,’’ he muttered to himself, “that I, the 
fearless gallant, should tremble so before this quiet 
Whenever I am in her presence, my whole 
Memory will 


girl? 
spirit bows before superior virtue. 
ever stand and point her terrible finger at the black 
experience of the past, and oh! I cannot, I cannot 
elevate my base being to the level of her purity, 
madly as I love her. I feel as if an angel talked 
with me, and the very thought that I should con- 
taminate her by a union with myself breaks down 
all selfishness and love for the time, so that I am 
dumb. But the hour is at last come. In the old 
man’s eye I saw the light of stern resolution, and 
his word is never broken.”’ 

Silverbeak waited no longer, but, flying with all 
his speed, soon reached the swamp where his tribe 


dwelt. Here, pitching his voice on its highest note, 
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he gave the alarm of war. In a single instant, the 
air was alive. Out flew the mosquitos; some from 
the waving grass, on whose long spears they had 
rocked themselves asleep ; some from the cool mar- 
gin of a puddle; some from the heart of creviced 
rocks; some from their brightly curtained beds in 
the flowers; and others, on marauding expeditions, 
left their work of troubling, and flew to the spot 
whence that wild gathering-cry arose upon the still 
air. ‘here was old Stingo, a tough veteran, sea- 
soned by many a hard summer’s day ; and oid Bite- 
hard, who gave lessors in the science of suction. 
And many a gray-baired captain marshaled his young 
warriors, and prepared to obey the commands of 
Silverbeak. A few hurried orders, and they moved 
off in a cloud towards the scene of the evening’s 
adventures. On arriving at the piazza, Silverbeak, 
having ascertained that no harm had befallen the 
fair Satinwing, posted his men at a short distance, 
and entered through the vines and trelliswork. 
There, as he had expected, he saw the pale maiden 
and the dark-eyed man in a retired alcove. The 
conversation was at first commonplace and em- 
barrassing. She understood his purpose, and her 
anxious look and trembling form caused him ever 
and anon to implore her to stay. Desperation at 
length nerved him, and he was about to speak the 
words which were to seal her doom, when Silver- 
beak gave the signal, and his ambushed hosts 
rushed in. In one moment the head of the lover 
was enveloped in a cloud of mosquitos. The sud- 
den sight of them, and the many wounds, distracted 
his thoughts, and the words died upon his lips. 
The lady, with the quickness of woman rendered 
doubly vigilant by apprehension, saw at a glance 
the change in his manner, and, saying in a gay tone, 

“The mosquitos are really very annoying this 
evening. Let us enter the house again,’’ she tripped 
lightly away. 

He would have followed her, have besought her 
to remain and make him happy—no, make her 
wretched ; but the convulsive energy with which 
he had nerved himself was gone. Oh, how slight 
a thing may prevent the mightiest, and one small 
moment control the destinies of a lifetime! He 
remained for a moment to compose his troubled 
features, and was just about to re-enter, when he 
saw that the guests were departing, and all farther 
opportunity was lost. He drew back, and then, 
hastily brushing aside the flowery vines that hung 
in rank luxuriance over the piazza, disappeared 
amid the shadows of the leafy garden. 

Silverbeak thereat raised such a cry of triumph, 
that Satinwing, in a paroxysm of terror, came rush- 
ing in, expecting to find his lifeless corpse. But 
there he was, in a state of exhilaration absolutely 
delightful. His eyes snapped and sparkled like the 
torch of a glowworm. He caught up Satinwing, 
and, imprinting upon her fair brow a loving sting, he 
capered about ina speechless and frantic condi- 
tion. At last, he was able to inform her of the 
important events which he had been instrumental 
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in bringing about, much to her regret, for the hand- 
some stranger of the sable eyes had enlisted her 
sympathies. Having called his attendant, Firefly, to 
light the way, he started to return, for morn was 
beginning to ope its sunny eye over the forest-clad 
And as they sped home- 
wards, a musical hum so clear, so loud, and so 


mountains of the east. 


them never before 


resounded in that mosquito territory. 


monotonous, arose from as 
Their song 
was, of course, in the mosquito dialect, the perusal 
of which could hardly be very entertaining to the 
Anglo-Saxon reader; and, as we have a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the language ourselves, we 
will not presume to act as interpreter. 


The song ceased. They were at the ambrosial 
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The morning was picturing its 
The time had 
come when men should be abroad and mosquitos 


home of Satinwing. 
golden phantoms in the eastern sky. 
athome. Silverbeak, bidding his fair one a loving 
adieu, hied him to his fairy palace. 

The moon had once again trod her shadowy path. 
There was happiness in the still, cool valley, where 
the mosquitos dwelt in their beautiful homes in the 
flowers, for Silverbeak had gone to spend a life of 
love with Satinwing; and there was happiness too 
in the stately mansion, for the pale lady was the 
bride of him she loved. She ever had a super- 
stitious dread of harming the mosquitos, sting they 
ever so sharply, for she remembered that they had 
once been her preservers. 

Fireside Club, May, 1851. 
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PART II. 


Many perhaps the majority of people, keep such 
a medley of an existence, so mix up the material 
with the spiritual, that they either dream not at all, 
or dream only everyday details and the dull repeti- 
tions of common events, of no magnitude in them- 
selves, and throwing no light upon the phenomena 
of dreams. Their spirits, even in sleep, hover 
about the chimney corner; they are imps of the 
kitchen or spirits of the drawing-room, never rang- 
ing into the blue empyrean. These must be those 
whose spirits, after death, are heard rattling the 
kettles of the cook, or knocking mysteriously, and 
retailing gosstp gathered from higher intelligences 
who passed through their sphere on their way to a 
more enlarged life. These are they who, accord- 
ing to Dante, are blown about in limbo; having no 
aim on earth, they have none in the hereafter ; who 
are reserved for the fiery trial, when it will be seen 
whether they have “ held foothold” of enough of 
the spirit to survive the test. These are the flitting 
ghosts of the churchyard, it may be, doomed never 
to rise into a better state. 

Others, again, never dream; they are ridden by 
incubi, as dyspeptics deserve to be, but have no 
clear night visions: they never realize the almost 
beatific state, when “the young men shall see 
visions and old men dream dreams.”’ 

There is still another class, who have a balanced, 
but not over-balanced physique, who realize the 
Shakspearian night-comfort—* the innocent sleep”’ 
was the mournful assertion of Macbeth—and these 
yield themselves joyously to the drowsy god, re- 
signing, to the temporary oblivion, their well-cared- 
for earthly tabernacle, with an unctuous content, at 
once confiding and refreshing. These remember 
nothing of their dreams; they 


“Do God’s will, and know it not.”? 
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They wake with a new life, conscious only of wan- 
dering through interminable scenes of grace and 
beauty, ravished by sweet sounds, and fanned by 
breezes sofier than those of Araby; they arise with 
a gladness of the heart, feeling existence is a bless- 


ing by itself. 


J belong to neither of these. Asa child, I used to 
lay my head upon my pillow with an earnest ex- 
pectancy. 


and beautiful world, into which I entered as an in- 


The sleep world was a vast, a peopled, 
mate. I used to wonder that other children would 
devour cakes and pies, after having experienced the 
pains of illness or the horrors of bad dreams from 
that cause. I, with the most dainty perceptions, 
never felt even tempted to repeat such an experi- 
ence. Sleep gave me a sensation of terror, when 
unattended by dreams, even in early life. To me it 
was full of images, often too vast for my infantile 
soul. Huge mountains, piled in solitary grandeur, 
towered forever around me, and shadows floating 
like dense banners, were flecked with light, and 
gave place to rainbows, and stars, and moons. I 
do not remember to have dreamed of the sun. I 
seemed myself in light always, without knowing the 


source from which it came. 


1 can recall now vividly the awe with which I 
used to pray before sinking into that state, and how 


I used to wonder if it was right to pray the good 


Father for pleasant dreams. Indeed, I was often 
puzzled to know how to call this sleeping experi- 
ence ; grotesque and disjointed I found it to be in 
my companions, but with me consistent, solemn, 
I used to wonder ‘if I did not go to 
Heaven”’ in my sleep; and yet never dared to ask 


and earnest. 


the opinion of my friends, lest they should think me 
ill, or desirous to appear what I was not; for I was 
sensitively alive to a shadow of pretension on my 
own part, holding back the best impulses of my 
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bemg, lest untruth or the love of approval should 
have a part in them. 

I used to dream of joyous shapes floating in the 
air, which were angels to me. I must have started 
very early in life the heresy that angels have no 
wings, because these creatures had none in my 
sleep. ‘These did not speak to me, but looked lov- 
ingly upon me; and I would clasp my hands with 
such fervency of desire to be worthy of their com- 
panionship, that I often awoke in tears. I grew 
shy when others talked of dreams, lest I should be 
called upon to describe my world of visions, which 
then I felt would be a desecration. I am confident, 
one reason wliy children dread being alone in the 
dark is owing to the huge shapes and vague im- 
pressions of unfamiliar scenes brought to the mind 
in the process of dreaming. It is cruel to compel 
them to darkness where this is the case: I have no 
doubt many a child might trace the morbid action 
of his faculties to an undue severity upon this 
ground. ‘Truly, the light is good, and a pleasant 
thing it 1s to behold the sun.” 

For myself, I needed no indulgence on this score. 
I was a courageous child, delighting in the mystical, 
and confidently expecting some revelation—longing 
to have a voice call me, as did the child Samuel ; 
bending my ear to listen, and ready to say, ‘Speak, 
Lord.”’ As life wore on, and the revelation of an 
actual presence was withheld, I redoubled my little 
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fasts, and was more earnest in my prayers, that I 
might be accounted worthy; I inflicted childish 
penances upon myself, all to no purpose. Dreams 
of rare significancy I had, indeed, and day-dreams 
of grandeur and beauty too deep for any utterance ; 
poetry, in its manifold forms, came to my mind’s 
eye, but unearthly shapes and strange voices were 
not vouchsafed. 

1 used to dream of being poised in space, sur- 
rounded with a gray atmosphere which gave back 
neither object nor voice. I felt a strange pleasure 
in this pulseless kind of being, so aimless, silent, 
but yet full of unearthly rest; for I was a sensitive 
child, so acute in my perceptions, that thoughts 
were so many pains, and joy and grief had a magni- 
tude disproportioned to my years. They err who 
say childhood is the happiest period of life. I am 
sure that, to me, with all the joyousness of my na- 
ture, my sense of suffering was so poignant that 
even now it pains me to recall the remembrance. 
Intense happiness, as well as intense suffering, had 
no external manifestation with me. I was still, 
silent, and often have fainted without the utterance 
of a word, while the shades of feeling were so 
many showers of smiles or tears; hence the com- 
fort of this recurring dream of silence and eternal 
rest, with the consciousness of existence free from 
all frettings, and holding every wearied faculty in 
abeyance 





THE DEAD SEA. 


(See Plate.) 


Tuts wood-cut presents an accurate view of the 
shore of the Dead Sea, for which we are indebted 
to the Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the River Jordan, etc., by W. F. Lynch, U.S. N. 
That officer tells us that, soon afier entering the 
Dead Sea with his boats, and after a perilous descent 
of the River Jordan, a fresh north-west wind com- 
menced blowing, and gradually increased to a gale, 
until the sea presented an agitated surface of foam- 
ing brine; the spray, evaporating as it fell, leaving 
incrustations of salt upon the clothes and hands and 
faces of the boats’ crews, which, whilst 1t conveyed 
aprickly sensation wherever it touched the skin, 
was, above all, exceedingly painful to the eyes. 
Meanwhile the boats, heavily laden, struggled slug- 
gishly at first; but when the wind freshened in its 
fiérceness, from the density of the water, it seemed 
that their bows were encountering the hammers of 
the Titans, instead of the opposing waves of an 
angry sea. “At times,”’ 
‘it seemed as if the Dread Almighty frowned upon 
our efforts to navigate a sea, the creation of his 
wrath. But although the sea had assumed a threat- 
ening aspect, and the fretted mountains, sharp and 


says the fearless narrator, 


incinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt 





and ashes mingled with the sands, and fetid sulphur- 
ous springs trickled down the ravines, we did not 
despair; awe-struck, but not terrified; fearing the 
worst, yet hoping for the best, we prepared to spend 
a dreary night upon the dreariest waste we had 
ever seen.” Suddenly, however, the wind abated, 
and with it the sea as rapidly fell; the water, from 
its ponderous quality, settling as soon as the agi- 


tating cause had ceased to act. “W ' thin twenty 


” continues the narrator, 


minutes from the time, 
“ we bore away from the sea, which threatened to 
engulf us, we were pulling away, at a rapid rate, 
over a placid sheet of water, that scarcely rippled 
beneath us; and a rain cloud, which had enveloped 
the sterile mountains of the Arabian shore, lifted up, 
and left their rugged outlines lurking in the lignt of 
the setting sun.’’ 

The next day, after entering the Dead Sea, the 
commander of the expedition made an excursion 
along the base of the mountain, towards Ras es Fesh- 
ka, but on every side the scene was one of unmixed 
desolation. ‘ The air, tainted with the sulphuretted 
hydrogen of the stream of a fountain—Ain el Fesh- 
ka, Fountain of the Stride—gave a tawny hue even 
to the foliage of the cane, which is elsewhere of so 
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light a green. Except the canebrakes, clustering cined barrenness. The most arid desert has its 
along the marshy stream which disfigured whilst it } touches of genial nature. 
sustained them, there was no vegetation whatever; cat betas cnn Audit 
barren mountains, fragments of rocks blackened by In mountain or in glen, 
sulphurous deposits, and an unnatural sea, with low ; Nor tree nor plant, nor shrub nor flower, 
dead trees upon its margin, all within the scope of } Nor aught of vegetative power, 
vision, bore a sad and sombre aspect. We had The wearied eye may ken; 
never before beheld such desolate hills, such cal- But all its rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone.’ ”” 
POETRY. 


LONELINESS. 


BY GEORGE W. WEEKS. 


Tue setting sun is glimmering now, and each expiring 
ray 

Is hastening the rapid flight of the bright and glorious 
day ; 

But though the sun may hide its rays far from our long- 
ing view, 

Full many a star shines brightly now in heaven’s eter- 


nal blue. 


Not so my heart! the darkness there is unrelieved and 
drear— 

No single solitary star shines forth its way to cheer; 

But it must throb with sorrow still, and nourish all its 
care 

On its own altar, and conceal the pangs that linger 
there! 


And yet it was not always thus, for I was free and gay, 

Ere bitter disappointment chilled, and tore my heart 
away— 

Ere 1 had learned my fondest hopes, though bright, 
were weak and vain— 

Ere I had felt their beauty hid a world of grief and pain. 


The first fair beams of morning came the verdured hill- 
tops o’er— 

The first fair flowers of joy sprang up within my bo- 
som’s core; 

Each budding blossom filled my heart with incense 
fresh and dear: 

Alas! those flowers have faded, and their leaves are 
scattered here! 


I sought, among a world of bloom, a single bud to gain, 

Unruffied by the autumn winds, unsullied by a stain; 

I longed to find the spirit one, e’en as an angel fair, 

And place the jewel on my heart, and keep it nestling 
there. 


1] gazed upon a shining one, all beautiful and bright, 

But I raised the curtain of the heart, and sawa mildew 
blight ; 

The tendrils of the vine were touched, as by a sudden 
frost— 

The idol I had loved so well was lost, forever lost ! 


[ sought again—but each bright flower, beneath its 
purple leaves, 

Concealed a worm—a flatterer—who smiles, but yet 
deceives ; 


Oe eee 


OO 
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And for one bright, unsullied one, I longed, but longed 
in vain, 

To lift the shadow from my heart, and heal my bosom’s 
pain 


I turned me from the false array, smarting with wound- 
ed pride, 

And saw a velvet violet, neglected, by 

It blossomed in a barren place, nor claimed a moment’s 


my side; 


care, 
Yet eagerly I grasped it, for I saw my idol there! 


No blight had yet defaced it, though the Frost King’s 
chilly breath 

Had hoarsely moaned an awful song, and that dread 
song Was DEATH; 

And so I longed to reach the prize, and to my bosom 
clasp 

That lonely velvet viole-—my FIRST LOVE AND MY LAST! 


A dew-drop glistened in its eye, a shade came o’er its 
face— 

It recoiled from my eager grasp, it shrank from my 
embre ce; 

Alas! alas! in my hot haste my sense had failed to see 

The violet was too beautiful, too precious far for me? 


SIMON OF CYRENE. 


BY CHARLES W. BAIRD. 


(Matt. xxvii. 32.) 


Tue paschal morn with cloudless light 
Was dawning on my pilgrim way, 
When first from far Cyrene’s height 
In Salem’s courts I came to pray. 
From glittering spire and gilded dome 
I caught the bright reflected rays, 
And proudly hailed my father’s home 
With grateful vows and songs of praise. 


I climbed along the rocky side, 

But scarce had reached the eastern door, 
When from its portals, opening wide, 

A noisy erowd began to pour. 
The Roman soldiers led the van; 

The mob pursued with shout and cry ; 
And in their midst a captive man 

Came forth, a shameful death to die. 


I turned, to shun the painful sight; 
But soon, their fainting charge to spare, 
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The watchful soldiers stopped my flight, 
Compelled the prisoner’s cross to bear. 

And slowly o’er the dreary road, 

Beneath the strange, disgraceful load, 

I followed, with reluctant gait, 

That weary pilgrim to his fate. 


But from those dying lips I heard 

The sound of many a saving word; 

His bleeding hands along my road 

The seeds of holy wisdom strewed ; 
Seeds that His sovereign grace hath sown 
In souls far worthier than my own: 

That nourished for a better life 

My Rufus and my sainted wife.* 


Along the plain I saw him led, 

That sinking form, that drooping head, 
Whose holy eyes seemed still to shine 

With love all human, yet divine; 

Whose gracious voice, though sad and faint, 
Spake words of comfort, not complaint: 

Oh, never can my heart forget! 

I hear them still—I see him yet. 


And in my prospect, never dim, 
This rapturous hope unfading lives, 
That I, who bare the cross for him, 
Shall wear the crown of life he gives: 
That I, who shared his earthly shame, 
His glorious face at last shall see, 
And worship by a nobler name— 
The Crucified of Galilee. 


MY FLOWER, MY GEM, AND MY STAR! 


BY A. J. REQUIER. 


Asa flower which greeteth the morning 
With joy that dissolveth in tears, 
When the blush of his glory 1s warming 
The breast she confusedly bares— 
So Love, when it kindled thy fancy, 
And thrilled thee from fervor to fears, 
Was met with a sorrowing pansy, 
And worshiped in passionate tears. 


Asa gem which the furnace but chastens, 
Withstanding the steel and the rock, 

In which hammer or flame but awakens 
New beauties to brighten the shock— 

So the tempest that struck thy devotion 
Drew out but its depth and its power, 

And the loveliest in all the commotion 
Was the light of the perilous hour. 


Asa star that still sweetly shineth, 
The same unto palace and cot, 
Making holy whatever it findeth, 
The darkest or dreariest spot— 
So thy smile has a magic that mingles 
Witna all which it lingers upon, 
Endearing whatever it singles 
To the spirit its sweetness has won. 


Gentle flower! that wept in the morning 
Of a chaste and changeless love; 





* Mark xv. 21; Rom. xvi. 13. 
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Rich gem! that no perilous storming 
From dazzling devotion could move ; 

Star of morn, eve and night! that shines on me 
With constancy nothing can mar— 

Not idolatry’s self can miscall thee, 
My flower, my gem, and my star! 


TO HELEN AT THE SOUTH. 
BY THE LYNN BARD’S SISTER. 


I’ve been searching earth’s treasures, fair girl, every 
kind, 

For some gem fit to grace the bright casket of mind; 

But its riches seem poor, they recede at my call, 

And I come, in my hand bearing nothing at all. 


I sent forth fleet ships—they have crossed the broad sea, 
But no treasure they bear me befitting for thee ; 

I espy their white sailse—they return at my call; 

But like phantoms they come—bearing nothing at all. 


Then I sought my loved friends, famed for virtue and 
youth, 

And each pulse of the heart beat with fervor and trath ; 

But Death, that stern reaper, passed by, as in wrath, 

And my friends all, like wheat sheaves, fell thick in 
his path. 


Seek in youth, then, fair girl, the sure friendship of God ; 

Though Time’s treasures fail, welcome meekly the rod ; 

And, though earth, sea, and sky shall pass off like a 
scroll, 

May that treasure immortal, thy beautiful soul, 

Stand clothed in white robes ’mid the great and the 
small, 

And find that the love of the Saviour is all! 


CHARITY. 
BY ALPI, OF THE MANOR. 


Ser, needing so much, we may not deny 
Our neighbor who asks it to-day— 

His motives are pure as our own, if we try 
To see them in that sort of way. 

Though it be no great evil, perhaps, if we should 
Think our own as the wisest and best; 

There is nothing of justness—nay, nothing of good— 
In condemning as false all the rest. 


These motives are things that are hard to find out, 
Though it is now so easy to blame; 
And wherefores of which we know nothing about, 
To judge as though all were the same: 
Yet the whys and the wherefores we hold quite too 
cheap, 
In the current of life they deep flow; 
And acts that come bubbling up from that deep 
Are all of them, oft, that we know. 


And since wisdom perhaps may not find out in them, 
At all times, the cause of their birth, 

It hath reason the more to seldom condemn 
These keys to our doings on earth. 

There are surely good traits in a foe as a friend, 
Would we read upon both sides the tale; 

Then the better way is over both to extend, 
With equality, charity’s veil. 
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THE TOILET. 


BY JEROME ARDEN MABEY. 


A vision gentle—brave it was— 
That lady standing there, 
But gentler, braver were the words 


F That came from one so fair; 
Sue stood before her mirror, 


Unheeding star or shade, 

In braiding pearl and azure plume, 
Most daintily arrayed ; 

And on her lip the springing smiles 
Than jewels brighter played. 


Gop bless the noble maiden, 
And keep her everywhere! 


SABBATH LYRICS 


For, still the tranceful while she gazed, BY W. GILMORE sIMMs. 
How newly fair she grew! 

That she was very beautiful 

: Then first the maiden knew, 

And flew the haughty crimson 


Where never yet it flew. 


Ransom of the Captive.—(Isaiah lii.) 


¢ Put on thy strength, O Zion! 
And thou, Jerusalem, shake 
The dust from off thy garments, 





Made glorious for thy sake; 


I well might deem some spirit-wand 
Had charmed the air!” she said; 
‘Is then thy gift, O loveliness, , 
So freely on me shed !”’ ; 
(The lily marveled when the wave 


Loose from thy neck the fetters 
That late thy daughters made, 
Sad captives in the stranger’s sway- 
For now the ransom ’s paid. P 


Gave back its bending head.) How lovely, on the mountains, 
Are feet of those who bring 
Sweet tidings of salvation 
To Zion, from her King! 


Break forth in joy together, 


To-night—the hearts that J shall win! 
Oh, oft in girlish dream, 

That floated from the purple rhyme, 
Where beauty was the theme, 

I’ve well-nigh wept—so proud and blest 
Such destiny did seem! 


Ye captives of the waste, 
Since now Jerusalem’s lonely homes 


Redemption’s blessings taste. 


And, sure, the binding peerless dower 
I feel to be my own, 

Like all bright things, was never meant 
To sparkle on unknown; 

First lure from light yon glinting wing, 
Or hide the diamond stone! 


AT SEA, JULY FOURTH. 
BY FRITZ. 


A sUMMER eve, and the summer sea 
Lies down to its quiet sleep, 


‘ And ever nightly hence my form 


Shall glitter mid the sheen And the beams are dancing merrily 


Of stars on the slumb’ring deep; 
And the Queen of Night 
Casts her pallid light 


Of courtly rout—where beautiful 
And prideful ones are seen ; 
And there I'll make my empery, 


To queen it well, I ween !”” On the vista of waters blue, 


While each tap‘ring spar 
Throws the picture far 
Of the moon, from its canvas new. 


Then laughed she till the shaken curls 
Her neck went dancing o’er— 

When momently her look grew calm 
As never yet before; 

And, glancing from the mirror, 
It sought the chamber floor. 


Our good bark speeds, for she’s homeward bound— 
Speeds on o’er the trackless sea ; 
Ay, bright the waters are glancing round 
The bow of the “ Arabie;”’ 
And the zephyre sigh 
In the star-gemmed sky, 
And the trades blow cheerly behind ; 
And the rattling shroud 


Long deeply mused the maiden, 
When thus she spoke again: 

Yes! I shall soon be courted 
Of the pleasure-loving train, 

But ever be their mindless fate 
My secret soul’s disdain ! 





Pipes a chorus loud 
To the singing harp of the wind. 


‘ And now, sweet angel of my breast, 
O hear my prayer, in sooth; 


Sweet music rings on the sluggish wings 
Of the dull and dreamy air, 

And loud it sings as it strangely brings, 
To the watcher, pictures rare 


Keep warm in folly’s reckless ring 
My feeling heart of youth! 





Make bright to passion’s wildest gleam 
My girdle-star of truth! 


‘ Though many winsome forms, yet vain, 


Seek favor in mine eye, Y 
Yet ever burn its softest fire ¢ 


When the lofty mind is nigh ! 
My needfal smile but render 
Endeavor, lone and high !” 


Of the dead men cast 
In the charnel vast 


Of their grave—the yawning deep, 


Down under the surge; 
And a solemn dirge 


It sounds, o’er the sailor’s sleep 


At sea, at sea, to the brave and free 
There ’s “‘ life on the ocean wave,’’ 
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And noble joy ’s in the sailor’s glee, 
As he sails—sails o’er his grave! 
Not where winds blow shrill 
On the village hill, 
Nor down in the flowery leaa— 
But afar o’er the deep 
There ’s 


And the dead rest well in the sea. 


a quiet sleep, 


“A WORD TO THE WISE.” 


BY CAROLINE c-——, 


How gaineth the eaglet strength 
For his wond’rous upward flight ? 
He lies at first such a helpless thing 
In his parents’ nest, with unfledged wing, 
Hiding away from the light! 
Is it by lifting his infant eyes 


To the mountain heights which around him rise? 


And how doth the timid Spring 
Conquer the veteran Winter? 
How is it her gentle maiden hand 
Is strong to force back the giant band 
Which in its wild pride defies her? 
It is by a struggle long and firm— 
I counsel thee, do not the lesson spurn, 


Tell me, how doth the acorn 


Burst forth into the mighty tree, 





spreadeth such vast and goodly shade, 


Upon whose breast are the bird-nests made— 

Tel 
Have fai 
For up from thy heart an oak will grow! 


| me, whence is this mystery ? 


1 +} 


1 and labor, and thou shalt know, 


How is it that the streamlets 
All summer sit g in the meadows, 
Whene n their winding-sheets they lay, 
With no voice to speak, no word to say, 


In the grim December shadows? 
How is it! Why dost thou ask of me? 
Such life and death are at strife in thee! 


Which wilt thou gift with the empery ? 


Slowly these wonders are wrought ; 
For the oak had but two tiny leaves 


In the beginning ; and but by steps 





Spring treads o’er earth, and her signet sets 


On senseless things, and her life-power breathes— 


Canst thou not read her mighty word ? 


Hath it never thy heart-dept! 





1s stirr’d? 


Slowly these wonders are wrought: 
Patience, and thou shalt see. 
Thou need'st not dream of deeds of might— 
Wishing ne’er gave to a blind man sight, 
Nor set the poor captive free: 
Only by labor are great deeds wrought— 


Strive! and it shall not be for naught! 


‘hou must struggle! ‘tis nature’s law: 
Cowards only in danger flee! 
Rest not thou till thy race is run: 
Struggle! so shall the goal be won! 
Tell I the ** wisdom of gods’’ to thee! 
No! God giveth the crown to him 


Who counteth not labor disgrace or sin! 


N 
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MY FLOWER. 


Addressed to Mrs. S. S. Morehead. 


BY MARTHA G. WITHERS. 


Sue was a lovely, tender bud, 
Nestling upon my breast, 

Her little velvet cheek to mine 
In fond affection prest ; 

She was a flower that had twined 
Around my very heart 

So closely that of life itself 
She seemed to be a part. 

I watched o’er her as jealously 
As misers guard their store ; 

And day by day her opening charms 
New pleasure for me bore: 

I watched her with a loving 
And noted every grace 

That shone upon each lineament 


eye, 


Of her angelic face ; 

But on her cheek the roses burned 
Most strangely, sweetly bright— 

Yet I, in blindness, welcomed then 
With transport of delight. 
heir fatal brightness I but deemed 
The coloring of health ; 

So slowly had the foe drawn near, 
I had not marked his stealth. 

A blight was on her, and she sank, 
Drooping ’neath its decay, 

And soon forever from the earth 
My flower passed away. 

Long rayless my crushed spirit was 
When its dear joy had fled; 

But now her mem’ry’s like the sweets, 
That withered blossoms shed ; 
For I, in climes that never change, 

Where blights possess no power, 
Will see perpetually bloom 
My loved and lovely flower. 


_— 


«BLESSED BE GOD THAT I WAS 
Suggested by a late anecdote 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


Tuoven * born to trouble”’ here below, 
My lot I may not, dare not scorn; 
However dashed my cup with woe, 


Blessed be God that I was born! 


Sorrow, at times, I may endure, 
Yet, fleeting as the dew of morn, 
Its fountains cleanse the heart impure; 
Blessed be God that I was born! 
Misfortunes may my sky 0’ercast, 
And render earthly prospects *lorn, 
Yet naught my heavenly hopes can blast; 
Blessed be God that I was born! 


However dark the earth appears, 
Heaven wears for me one cloudless morn, 
Where fade all timid doubts and fears; 
Blessed be God that I was born! 


—~ 
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Accommodation.—This neat little dwelling con- 
tains only one large room or kitchen, @; a small 
bed-room, 4; and a store closet, c. The servant is 
supposed torsleep in the kitchen, where the situation 


} 





COTTAGE. 


of the bed is indicated. The space between the 
ceiling and roof may be obtained by having a trap- 
door over the porch. 
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BY *“‘MARY NEAL.” 


I wAVE three flowers fair, 
That in my garden bower bloom; 
And one that blossoms there 
Transplanted from its early home, 


I have one cherished tree, 
That o’er us spreads its shelt’ring arms, 
VOL. XLi11.—12 


Shielding my flowers and me 
From chilling winds and adverse storms 


And I would not exchange 

My little flowers, my tree and bower, . 
Through lordly halls to range, 

Or share an empress’ regal power. 
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COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


Fig. 1. 
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Figs. 2, 3, and 4 are dressing-glasses of plain pat- 


Fig. 1 is a French bedstead of an improved de- 
terns, suitable for a cotiage chamber. 


scription. There are two drawers and a cupboard 
underneath, all opening at the side, for greater con- 
venience, 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. 











SULKY WINDING. 


The accompanying diagrams (see next page) show 
this simple process. The skein of silk, or cotton, 
or wool must be shaken free of entanglement, and 
then the thumb of the left hand passed through one 
end of the loop; the skein must now be passed 
round the hand upwards, towards the fingers, until 


has neither an artificial winder nor a friendly pair 
of hands at her service, for the performance of an 
important preliminary of her art. She need not, 
necessarily, be of a sulky mood to have recourse 
to sulkv winding. 
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Ir sometimes happens that a votary of the needle : 
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UNDERSLEEVES 
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the other extremity of the skein reaches 
the ring-finger so as to be looped over it, 


as in Fig. 1. 


According te the length of the skein 
will be the number of times it is passed 
round the hand. As soon as it is thus 
smoothly arranged, the fastening knot 
may be cut, and, with the right hand, the 
liberated thread drawn away to a con- 


venient length to commence winding. 


The end or ball is now held between 
the thumb and fingers of the left hand, as 
shown in Fig. 2, while the other hand 
passes the liberated thread round and 
round the ball. When the thread which 
has been freed from the skein is wound 
up, the ball is again passed to the right 
hand, as shown in Fig. 1, and another yard 
or two extricated. Witn a little practice, 
the sulky winding may be performed 
very rapidly. 
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Fig. 1. 











UNDERSLEEVES 





Fig. 1. Lace Undersleeve-—This has the effect 
of a triple sleeve, and it is made in the following 
manner: First, a sleeve of plain Brussels net of easy 
fullness, gathered at the wrist on a band of inser- 
tion, to the edge of which is attached a frill of lace, 


which hangs downward. Over this plain sleeve 
there are two falls of broad lace; the whole con- 


fined at the top on a band which is tacked to the 
lining of the sleeve of the dress. 

Fig. 2. Muslin Undersleeve.—This is a double 
sleeve. The lower one is confined at the wrist by 
a band of needlework. The upper one is loose at 
the end, and 1s edged with a frill of scalloped needie- 
work. 








KNITTED LACE STOMACHER, WAIST 
BAND AND EDGING, FOR AN IN- 
FANT’S ROBE. 


Needles No. 21, Clarke’s Paisley thread No. 50. 
The second and every alternate row to be purled. 
Cast on five stitches, and knit five rows. 

First row.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two. 

Third row.—Kuit two, make one, knit three, make 
one, knit two. 

Fifth row.—Knit two, make one, knit five, make 
one, knit two. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, make one, pick up a 
stitch and knit it, make one, knit two together, knit 
three, knit two together, make one, pick up a stitch 
as before, make one, knit two. 

Ninth row.—Knit two, make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, knit two 
together, make one, knit three, make one, knit two. 

Eleventh row.—Knit two, t make one, knit five, 
make one, knit three together, repeat from f, finish 
with—make one, knit five, make one, knit two.* 

Thirteenth row.—Knit two, make one, pick up a 
stitch, {| make one, knit two together, knit three, 
knit two together, make one, knit one, { repeat, fin- 
ish with—make one, pick up a stitch, make one, 
knit two. 

Fifteenth row.—Knit two, | make one, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one, knit two 
together, { repeat, finish with—make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two. 

Repeat from the eleventh row until you can 
count six diamonds up the centre, which will be a 
good size for a first robe; knit five plain rows, and 
cast off loosely. 

FOR THE BAND. 


The same needles and cotton to be used. 

Cast on seventeen stitches. 

First row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, make one, knit five, make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Second row.—Knit three, make one, knit two 
tegether, purl nine, knit two, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, every alternate row the same as 
the second. 

Third row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, make one, knit two together, knit 
three, knit two together, make one, knit three, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 

Fifth row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two, make one, knit two together, knit 
one, knit two together, make one, knit four, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 


* There will be no repetition between the marks first 
time of knitting 
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NURSERY. 


Seventh row.—Knit three, make one, knit two ‘to- 
gether, knit three, make one, knit three together, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two. together, 
knit one. 

Ninth row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit two, knit two together, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit two together, knit four, make 
one, knit two together, knit one. 

Eleventh row.—Knit three, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 
three, make one, knit two together, knit three, 
make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Thirteenth row.—Knit three, make one, knit two 
together, make one, knit five, make one, knit two 
together, knit two, make one, knit two together, 
knit one. 

Commence again at the second row and knit as 
many patterns as may be required. 


FOR THE LACE EDGING TO TRIM IT. 


The same pins and cotton. 

First row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make two, knit two. 

Second row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, 
make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Third row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit four. 

Fourth row.—Knit six, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one. 

Fifth row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, make two, knit two together, make two, knit 
two. 

Sizth row.—Knit three, purl one, knit two, purl 
one, knit two, make one, knit two together, knit one. 

Seventh row.—Knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit seven. 

Eighth row.—Cast off five, knit three, make one, 
knit two together, knit one. 

Commence again at the first row and knit suf- 
ficient to trim the stomacher round the sides, also 
the top of the neck and sleeves. 

The other parts of the body should be of muslin 
suited to the robe. 


A PRETTY CROCHET NECK-TIE, WITH 
CUFFS AND MUFF TO CORRESPOND. 


Twelve skeins of scarlet Berlin wool, and twelve 
of white, will be required ; also one skein of black 
crochet silk. 

Make a chain of two hundred loops, and work 
nine rows of double crochet, working rather loosely, 
and always COMMENCING at the same end. 

In the tenth row work sixty stitches, miss one, 
work nine, miss one, work ten, miss one, work ten, 
miss one, work ten; then crochet three stitches to- 
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gether. This is the centre of the neck. Decrease 
the other half in a similar manner. 

Turn your work the wrong side next you, and, 
with white woul, crochet seven rows all round, 
increasing three stitches in each corner; turn it 
back to meet the scarlet, and run round with white 


wool, Then, with the black silk, make dots about 


an inch apart to imitate Miniver. 


—Onenr 





For Tue Currs, four scarlet and four white will 
Make a chain of thirty-five loops in 


be required. 
Work the ten rows, 


scarlet, and join it round. 
border and spots, to match the neck-tie. 

Tue Murr.—A very pretty muff may be made 
to correspond, by using 8-thread scarlet and white 


Berlin wool, commencing with a chain of eighty- 


five stitches. 





ROBE 


We give under this head one of the most 


tasteful robes that has been seen in Paris 
the past year. It is composed, in the ori- 
ginal, of linen cambric and Valenciennes 
lace, and is intended for a trousseau. It 
may, however, be made very prettily of 
any style of plain cambric or muslin, with 
less expensive edging. The body of the 
robe is, like an ordinary skirt, plaited into 
a closely-fitting yoke of elegant pattern, 


with five points, each surrounded by an 
The 





insertion of embroidered cambric. 
plaits are in bunches of five each, like an 
ordinary shirt front, and stitched to the 
A band of the insertion surrounds 


4 Fae 


waist. 
the throat, and extends nearly as far as the 
stitching. This is edged with rich lace, 
or a small cambric ruffle, which should be 
finely crimped. The sleeves are long, full 
at the wrist, and gathered into an elegant 


cuff, to match the yoke. Nothing could be 


prettier for an invalid, or more comfortable ; 
the collar, which was always easily rum- 
pled, being dispensed with. It is a very 
pretty idea to have the cap to correspond 
in edging and insertion with the robe. An 
mvalid’s day cap should be brightened or 
relieved by a ribbon of some chaste and 
delicate hue. Pale rose color or blue would 
be better than green or vivlet, either of 
which gives a decided paleness to the 
brightest complexion ; though for a morn- 
ing cap nothing could be prettier. We 
shall give similar articles from time to 


time. 
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EDITORS 


Tuere are a few self-evident propositions, and it 
would be questioning the common sense of mankind to 
doubt the general belief on these points. One is that 
women are by nature better qualified than men to take 
charge of the sick and suffering ; a second, that mo- 
thers should know the best means of preserving the 
health of their children; and a third point is that fe- 
male physicians are the proper attendants for their own 
sex in the hour. of sorrow. This last point may, at 
first, be questioned by some who have not reflected on 
the subject. In the United States, the custom of em- 
ploying men as midwives has been followed, partially, 
for nearly eighty years. Till about that period, it was 
unknown ; now itis more universal in our country than 
in any other in the world. To this practice, and, con- 
sequently, to the increased ignorance and helplessness 
of women as regards their own diseases and their chil- 
dren’s well-being, we believe is, in a great measure, to 
be attributed the increased and increasing constitu- 
tional ill health of the American peuple. In saying 
this, we do not mean to impute blame to the present 
physicians; the incongruous office of midwife has falien 
upon them from necessity, not choice. Owing to the 
lack of women instructed in the care of their own sex, 
after the decease of those who had been qualified in the 
old country, this branch of practice fell, unquestioned, 
into the hands of male practitioners, especially in the 
Northern and Middle States. In the Southern, women 
are still, in part, employed. That they may safely be 
intrusted with this branch of medical service is plain 
from the fact that, among nine-tenths of the population 
of the globe, they are now the only practitioners: In- 
dia, China, Turkey, Arabia, throughout all Russia, 
from the empress to the serf, female physicians at child- 
birth are only employed. So also throughout Spain, 
Italy, the greater portion of Northern Europe, and Ger- 
many, women are chiefly employed. Even the Duchess 
of Kent sent to her fatherland for her midwife, Dr. 
Charlotte; and, in Kensington Palace, the present 
Queen of England was ushered into the world by a fe- 
male physician. Only in France, England, and the 
United States, does this unscriptural and unnatural 
custom of employing mea-midwives preponderate. 

It commenced in France. The mistress of Louis 
XIV., Madame La Valiére, wished to have her shame 
concealed, and the king ordered a physician to be em- 
ployed, who was taken blindfolded to his patient, in or- 
der to envelop the affair in greater mystery. From this 
circumstance, when it became known, originated the 
fashion, at that profligate court, of employing accouch- 
ers, in compliment to the sagacity of the Grand Mo- 
narque. This unnatural custom was transferred to the 
English court, and finally made its way among the no- 
bility and gentry; then to all ranks; and from thence 
to our country. But the evil effects are now so appa- 
rent to physicians themselves that in France a suc- 
cessful movement to educate women for this office has 
been made and is fast progressing. From five to six 
hundred female physicians, sage-femmes (wise women), 
are now licensed practitioners in Paris; and several 
hundreds are licensed every year for the provinces. In 
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our own country this most desirable movement has also 
commenced ; it is for the purpose of making it better 
understood by those to whom it will, in every way, 
prove an inestimable blessing, that we have given the 
preceding remarks. Our own efforts to awaken public 
attention to this important subject of health, and the 
means of its preservation, are well known to all who 
read the Lady’s Book. We are glad to hear, as we 
have done, that our articles un ‘‘ Health and Beauty”’ 
were among the first causes which awakened attention 
to the importance of giving women better opportunities 
of instruction, so that they may be fitted for their du- 
ties; one of the most important is to be guardians of 
health as they are of morals. 

The first public movement in regard to educating 
female physicians was made in favor of Miss Black- 
well; she graduated at Geneva College, N. Y., in May, 
1348. She received a full degree, Doctor of Medicine, 
the first ever bestowed on a woman in America. She 
had well won it; the President of Geneva College com- 
plimented her publicly on her extraordinary attain- 
ments, and her thesis on Ship Fever was so ably writ- 
ten that the Faculty of Geneva determined to publish 
it. Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D., as she writes her 
name, soon proceeded to Paris to complete her educa- 
tion; from thence, by special invitation from the Dean 
of the Faculty of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, she pro- 
ceeded to London, where she still remains. She is 
treated with the greatest courtesy and respect by the 
faculty of London; the most eminent physicians, and 
ladies and gentlemen of distinction, vying with each 
other in their kind attentions to Miss Doctor Blackwell. 
She is English by birth. We trust our nobie American 
physicians will show themselves as kind and encourag- 
ing to their own countrywomen who are preparing to 
enter on this important mission of ‘‘ female physicians 
for their own sex.”’ 

Since Miss Blackwell took her degree, several fe- 
males have graduated at the medical schools in Syra- 
cuse and Rochester; but the most important steps to 
open the way to this profession for the sex have been in 
the two institutions recently incorporated as medical 
schools for females only, one in Philadelphia, the other 
in Boston. We have before us a report of ‘‘ The Fe- 
male Education Society’? of Boston, and one made by 
a Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
passed the act of incorporation by a unanimous vote 
in the House, and only four dissenting votes in the 
Senate. We will give an extract from this Report, 
premising that this society was organized November 
28, 1848; that it has already had six courses of lectures 
in its school, and numbered about sixty students—all 
females, of course; that some of the most eminent 
physicians give it their hearty encouragement, and 
none strive to destroy it; that—but we will quote from 
the Report of the Legislature :— 

“If it has been shown that the objects contemplated 
are good, it may be asked, Is the association named a 
safe and suitable medium or instrumentality by which 
to accomplish these objects? In opinion of the com- 
mittee, itis. It already numbers over sixteen hundred 
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members, arnong whom are many prominent individu- 
als, resident in the various cities and towns of the 
State. Two hundred of these members have contri- 
buted $1600, in sums of $5 ench ; and about thirty have 
constituted themselves life members, by paying the fee 
of $20 each. The present officers of the society are 
gentlemen of intelligence, judgment, and well-known 
responsibility. The fact that, in this early period of 
its existence, the society has raised near $5,000, mostly 
in small sums, to carry forward its operations, and that 
so many hundreds of intelligent and judicious persons, 
of both sexes, have given it their aid and influence, in- 
dicates a general and cordial interest in the success of 
the enterprise. Indeed, there seems to be, about the 
whole movement, a degree of vitality, energy, and dis- 
interested earnestness that at once commands confi- 
dence, and gives assurance of complete ultimate suc- 
cess.’’ 

We have also a pamphlet written by the able and 
earnest Secretary of the Female Medical Society, from 
which we will give an extract, in order to induce our 
readers to send for the whole :—* 

‘* Man, the lord of creation, has the world before him, 
and can choose his profession or pursuit—war, politics, 
agriculture, commerce, mechanic arts, mercantile af- 
fairs (not excepting ribbon and tape), and a thousand 
vocations and diversions; and, not content with these, 
he must wrest from the long-suffering and ever-yielding 
sex the more responsible and dignified of their duties, 
deprive them of the honor of presiding over the na- 
tivity of mankind, a calling which Heaven and Nature 
designed them, and them alone, to pursue. 

‘» There are said to be forty thousand physicians in 
the United States. Twenty thousand of these ought to 
give place to this number of women, and turn their 
attention to pursuits better adapted to their strong 
muscles and strong minds than is this waiting with 
ladies from two to twenty hours, and this simple, me- 
chanical routinism of midwifery. Indeed, physicians 
of good intellectual and scientific attainments do con- 
sider it beneath their qualifications, and when circum- 
stances permit they are glad to be rid of it, and devote 
themselves to departments better calculated to exer- 
cise their mental capacities. 

‘In addition to providing for the self-support of 
twenty thousand or more women, this change would 
release that number of men, and secure to the country 
the benefits of their mental and manual industry—an- 
other item in our political economy and national 
wealth. Of course, this very desirable change cannot 
be brought about so suddenly as to create any great 
disturbance in the established order of things, even if 
the enterprise is carried forward with all possible 
vigor—so that physicians now in the field need not be 
greatly alarmed in prospect of female competitors. 

‘© We are informed that fifteen hundred young men 
annually assemble in the medical schools of the coun- 
try. Let half of the prospective pupils turn their at- 
tention to other pursuits, and the same number of 
females be put in a course of training, and the proper 
division of professional duties will gradually be estab- 





* ‘Letter to Ladies, in favor of Female Physicians 
for their own Sex,’’? by Samuel Gregory, A. M.—Pp. 
48. Published by the Socicty. For sale by Bela 


Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; Fowler & Wells, 131 
Nassau Street, New York; and by booksellers gene- 
rally. It ought to be circulated throughout the Union. 
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lished between the sexes. If at first but a quarter of 
the male should give place to female pupils (and there 
Ought to be that number at least), the change would be 
still more gradual. But, in fact, every one ought te 
wish that the whole business of midwifery could be 
immediately transferred to women; for every instance 
of the real or supposed necessity of employing a man 
in such a case is an unfortunate occurrence, and one to 
be lamented.”’ 

The ‘Second Annual Announcement of the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania’’ gives a good report 
of progress. This was incorporated Junuary, 1846, and 
is, therefore, the oldest institution of the kind in date 
in the United States, though it was not opened for pu- 
pils until after the school in Boston. The college num- 
bered, during the last session, forty pupils. A full 
course of medical studies is pursued, and full Degrees 
will be given. The Demonstrator of Anatomy is a 
woman, Mrs. Hannah E. Longshore. The college is 
located in the pleasant city of Philadelphia, 220 Arch 
Street. Address N.R. Moseley, M. D., for information. 
In their ‘‘ Announcement,’’ the Faculty truly say, 
‘“‘There is no position woman could possibly assume 
80 Well calculated to call into exercise those heavenly 
qualities of mind universally acceded to her, as at the 
bedside of a languishing fellow-being. And more espe- 
cially in those cases of anxiety and suffering, sorrow 
and pain, peculiar to her own sex, might she be hailed 
as a ministering angel. And while she bears in her 
hand the balm for her physical woes, she carries trea- 
sured in her heart influences which, when scattered 
around, almost make the bed of suffering pleasant.’’ 

In our Editors’ Table for July, we alluded to the 
eminent success of Mrs. Gove-Nichols in the Water- 
Cure treatment. She is intending to do still more, in 
connection with her husband, Dr. Nichols. They will 
open the ‘‘ American Hydropathic Institute’? for in- 
structing others in this profession, on the first of Sep- 
tember, at 91 Clinton Place, New York. Already they 
have prospects of a large class, comprising qualified 
persons of both sexes. The opportunities, therefore, 
for those ladies who wish to become healers and help- 
ers as Well as nurses of the sick and afilicted, are now 


presented. 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—Articles accepted : “‘ Aspects 
of the Northern Year,’’ ‘“* The Three Dreams of Hap- 
piness,”’? “To Dora,’ *‘ An Alpine Evening,’’ ‘‘ The 
Wife,’’ “* The Consumptive,”’ and ‘‘ The Time to Die.’’ 

A number of articles are still unexamined. 
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From F. W. Strone, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF WILLIAM 
PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. The author of this 
volume of poetry is well known to the literary public 
through the medium of European and American peri- 
odicals, in which most of the pieces which form this 
collection have already appeared. We believe the au- 
thor is a native of the Emerald Isle. His poetry cer- 
tainly proclaims him of her school of enthusiasts in 
love and patriotism. 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 
THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX; WITH 
ALINA DERLAY. By Miss Leslie, author of ‘‘ Pen- 
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eil Sketches,’’ &c. Complete in one volume. Price 25 


cents. Very agreeable in style and incident. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and 
improvements of the past year in mechanics and the 
useful arts, natural philosophy, electricity, chemistry, 
zoology and botany, geology and geography, meteor- 
ology and astronomy. By John Timbs, Editor of the 
* Arcana of Science and Arts.’? This is a reprint from 
the London edition of a very valuable work. 

From Ticxnor, Resp & Fie ips, Boston, through 
Wirtis P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia :— 

THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ; or, 
the Real Robinson Crusoe. By the author of * Pic- 
eiola.’? Translated from the French by Anne F. Wil- 
bur. This, indeed, is not the “‘ Robinson Crusoe’? we 
were made acquainted with in our early readings, and, 
although it claims to have elevated romance to all the 
dignity of a ‘ philosophical treatise,’* still, we cannot 
but say that we prefer the romance in its unpretending 
simplicity ; nevertheless, as a philosophical treatise, it 
will prove interesting to the reader. 

WAYSIDE FLOWERS. A Collection of Poems. 
By Mrs. M.S8t. Leon Loud. This is a very beautiful 
volume, containing many fine poems worthy of the re- 
fined feelings and chastened genius of the author. 

From Harper & Brotugrs, New York, through 
Linpsar & Biaxtston, Philadelphia :— 

CURRAN AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. By 
Charles Phillips, Esq., A. B., one of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. This will prove a most acceptable volume to 
the countrymen of Curran, and, indeed, to all who have 
ever heard of the eloquence and the wit of that great 
Irish lawyer. The notices which the book contains of 
the cotemporaries of Curran will afford abundance of 
material for reflection to those who may desire to ob- 
serve the strong contrasts of lofty patriotism and basest 
treachery which so greatly ennobled and so deeply dis- 
graced the period in which he lived, and which has so 
strangely distinguished the national character of his 
unhappy country. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Destruction of Corinth, B. C.146; mainly 
based upon that of Connop Thirlwall, D. D., Bishop 
of St. David's. By Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S8.E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, and author of 
‘*A History of Rome, from the Early Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A.D. 192.’ In this work, the 
author has successfully labored to prepare a manual 
containing, within a reasonable compass, an accurate 
and complete outline of the history of Greece. It will 
be found a most valuable work in the hands of teachers 
and students. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS. Trans- 
lated from the Cours de Philosophie Positive, of Au- 
guste Comte, by W. M. Gillespie, Professor of Ciril 
Engineering and Adj. Professor of Mathematics in 
Union College. The author of this work has been pro- 
nounced the Bacon of the nineteenth century, and the 
work before us to be of the highest importance to the 
young student of mathematics. 

DEALINGS WITH THE INQUISITION ; or Papal 
Rome, her Priests, and her Jesuits, with Important 
Disclosures. By the Rev. Goacinto Achilli, D. D., late 
Prior and Visitor of the Dominican Order, Head Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Vicar of the Master of the Sa- 
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cred Apostolical Palace, etc. etc. The author of this 
work, as the reader is left to presume, brings to it all 
the advantages of his practical experience, and of hia 
long professorship in the church and couneils of Rome. 
The great wonder is, how he came to stay there so long. 

THE ISLAND OF LIFE. An Allegory. By a 
Clergyman. Written in a style that will please and 
instruct the youthful mind, and neatly printed and 
illustrated. 

THE HARMONY OF PROPHECY ; or, Scriptural 
Illustrations of the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Alexan- 
der Keith, D. D., author of the ‘‘ Evidence of Pro- 
phecy,’’ &c. This will prove a valuable and interest- 
ing treatise in the hands of ministers and biblicai 
students generally. 


From Cuarres Scrisyer, New York, through A. 
Harr, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY: with Sketches 
of some of his Cotemporaries, and Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van 
Santvoord. The eventful period in the history of Eng- 
land in which the patriot and statesman Sidney took a 
conspicuous part is of the greatest interest to the Ame- 
rican reader. To the events of that period, and to the 
advocacy of republicanism, and of the establishment 
of civil and religious liberty, as well as to the noble 
efforts of Algernon Sidney in disseminating his princi- 
ples, we owe, no doubt, all that we civilly and reli- 
giously enjoy under our own equal and happy govern- 
ment. In this work we observe, with pleasure, that 
the author has kept himself within the guidance of a 
cultivated taste, and of a sound and impartial dis- 
crimination 

THE GLENNS. A Family History. By J. L.Me- 
Connel, author of ** Talbot and Vernon,’ ete. This is 
a Western tale, with lifelike pictures of Western so- 
ciety, dignified in its language and moral in its tenden- 
cies. 

A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 
Flla Rodman. This will be a very amusing and in- 
structive work in the hands of youthful readers, for 
whom the good grandmother has retained the recollec- 
tion of many interesting events in her own life. 

From H. W. Dersy & Co., Cincinnati, through Lie- 
PpincotT, GramBo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SHIP AND SHORE, IN MADEIRA, LISBON, AND 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Rev. Walter Colton, 
late of the United States Navy. Revised, from the 
*€ Journal of a Cruise in the Frigate Constitution,’ by 
the Rev. Henry F. Cheever. It was by the publication 
of this work that its reverend author first attracted 
public attention, and established for himself a most 
favorable position among the literary representatives 
of his country. Since his lamented death, the volume 
has been revised, and only such erasures and correc- 
tions made as the editor believes the author would 
himself have made. The present is the first of a series 
of five volumes, of unifofm size, which will appear 
under the same supervision. 

From Henry C. Barrp (successor to E. L. Carey), 
corner of Market and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN MILLER AND MILL- 
WRIGHT’S ASSISTANT. By William Carter 
Hughes. A valuable work by a practical man, who 
has devoted the best portion of his life in the pursuit of 
his calling as a miller. 
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THE TURNER’S COMPANION: containing In- 
structions on Concentric, Elliptical, and Eccentric 
Turning ; also Various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments ; and Directions for Using the Eccentric 


Cutter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest; 
with Patterns and Instructions for Working them. 
This is another valuable practical work, from the same 
publisher, on one of the most pleasing of the mechanic 
arts, whether it is followed as a business or practiced 
‘or recreation and amusement. 

From Linpsay & Biaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

DICTIONARY OF SACRED QUOTATIONS; or 
Scripture Themes and Thoughts, as Paraphrased by the 
Poets. Selected and arranged by Rev. H. Hastings 
Weld, Rector of St. James’s Church, Downingtown, 
Pa. This may truly be called an original work, and, 
as such, does infinite credit to the erudition and refined 
taste of its author. The ideaof selecting from a nume- 
rous list of the most approved modern authors, many 
of them of our own day and generation, such passages 
on important moral and religious subjects as were 
most in conformity with the sacred texts of Scripture, 
is one altogether worthy of the genius and laborious 
application of our reverend friend, and one which he 
has most worthily and faithfully accomplished. 

From J. 8. Reprrietp, Clinton Hall, New York, 
through W. B. Zreser, Third Street, Philadelphia :— 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Do- 
mestica,M.E.8. This work will afforda vast amount 
of information to those who are curious to know the 
habits of the insect tribes, in all of which, as well as 
in the largest creatures, we find the wonderful mani- 
festations of an Almighty power. The work is written 
in a very attractive style, and beautifully printed and 
illustrated. 

From Lippincott, Grampo & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

We have received from the above publishers the first 
and second volumes of a series of twelve, printed in 
anifurm style, which, when complete, is to be called 
“ARTHUR’S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSE- 
HOLD.” The first of these volumes is entitled, ‘‘ Wo- 
man’s Trials; or, Tales and Sketches from the Life 
around us.’’ It contains nine of Mr. Arthur’s admira- 
ble and practical tales, not one of which was ever 
written without a high moral object in view, and no 
one of which has ever failed to excite the purest sym- 
pathies and the most Christian and elevated charities 
of the human heart. The second volume in the series 
is entitled, ‘‘ Married Life: its Shadows and Sun- 
shine.” In this there are ten more of Mr. Arthur’s 
essays on home incidents, which come home to the bo- 
soms and the business of all who have entered into the 
marriage life. But we might add that, as prevention is 
better than cure, it would be most advisable for those 
who have not yet entered into that oftentimes perplex- 
ing state, to read these volumes before doing so, assur- 
ing them, as we confidently do, that their good advice 
and good exumples will have the effect of directing 
their course free from those ills and discontents which 
render matrimony a curse instead of a blessing. 

THE TRAVELER’S AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITEDSTATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, ETC. Containing the routes of travel by 
steamboat, stage, and canal; together with directions 
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to the principal places of fashionable and heaithy re- 
sort; with other valuable information. Accompanied 
by an entirely new and authentic mup of the United 
States, including California, Oregon, ete., and a map 
of the Island of Cuba. By W. Williams. A very 
serviceable work at the present season, and without 
which no traveler should venture abroad, 

From James Munror & Co., Boston, through Wit- 
Lis P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

IDA. This is a poetical tale in three parts, in which 
the author evinces considerable genius. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. 
GEORGE HERBERT ; with the Synagogue, in Imita- 
tion of Herbert. This isan American edition of the po- 
etical works of Mr. Herbert, a pious and energetic cler- 
gyman of the English Church in the sixteenth century, 
who was a man of great erudition, as well as of amiable 
and gentlemanly deportment. His style, of course, is 
not that of the present day; but it will be the more in- 
teresting to the reader on account of its peculiar quaint- 
ness of thought and terseness of diction, thas affording 
an opportunity to fully compare and analyze the litera- 
ture and the poetry of the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. On very many considerations, this work is 
highly worthy of perusal and preservation, 

From Eowarp WaLkeER, New York :— 

HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF 
FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion to the Present Time. By G. De Félire, Professor 
of Theology at Montaban. Translated, with an intro- 
duction, by Henry Lobdelle, M.D. The ground tra- 
veled over in this book, and the incidents recorded, will 
do but little to awaken or to strengthen those Christian 
charities upon which the peace of the world so greatly 
depends. 

From FE. H. Butter & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MARTIN F. TUP- 
PER, D.C.L.,F.R.S. Infourvolumes. Authorized 
edition. This is the second volume of the series here- 
tofore announced, containing ‘‘ An Author’s Mind,’’ 
‘* Miscellaneous Essays,’’ ‘‘ Probabilities,’’ etc. The 
third volume contains ‘‘ Ballads for the Times,’’ ‘‘ Ge- 
raldine Hactenus,’’ ‘‘ A Thousand Lines,’’ and other 
poems. This volume also contains a portrait and a 
sketch of the author’s life. 

From Wm. H. Moors & Co., Cincinnati, through 
CowPERTHWAITE & Co., 253 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE COURSE OF CREATION. By John Ander- 
son, D.D. With a glossary of scientific terms. Many 
persons have objected to the study of geology, because, 
as they apprehended, such investigations were calcu- 
lated to undermine the faith of Christianity and of its 
great foundation, the Bible. This work, however, 
comes to us from the pen of a pious clergyman, who 
affirms of all the geological phenomena that have passed 
under his view, that, in their darkest, deepest places, 
they have uniformly led him ‘“ from nature up to na- 
ture’s God,’’ ard that he has found inscribed upon 
them, in the highest characters, ‘‘ Benedictum sit no- 
men Dei.’’ ‘The work is divided into four parts, em- 
bracing the geology of Scotland, of England, of France, 
and Switzerland, and six chapters on general princi- 
ples. The most valuable feature of this work to the 
student is the glossary of scientific terms, without 
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which it would be impossible to understand the beau- 


ties of the science. 


From Witu1s P. Hazarp, 178 Chestnat Street, Phi- 
tadelphia :— 

MAY YOU LIKEIT. By Charles B. Taylor, M.A., 
author of ‘‘Is this Religion?’ ete. First American 
from the sixth London edition. This is a neat volume 
of near three hundred pages, and containing eight 
sketches on familiar subjects, peculiarly adapted to in- 
terest and to instruct the youthful reader. It is not, 
however, a mere child’s book. In its language and re- 
flections, it cannot fail to arrest the attention of moral 
and religious readers of every age and class. 

From Govtp & Lincotn, Boston, through Daniets & 
Situ, Philadelphia :— 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS 
PEOPLE. By Hugh Miler, author of the ‘ Foot- 
paths of the Creation,*’ ** The Old Red Sandstone,”’ etc. 
The admirers of this author will find in this volume 
much to please und to gratify them, as well in his style 
as in the scenes he describes, and the reflections which 
they call forth. 

From Jno. R. Nungmacuer, New Albany, Ind., 
through Hocan & Tuompson, Philadelphia :— 

MRS. COLLIN’S TABLE RECEIPTS. Adapted 
to Western Housewifery. This little work, which em- 
braces, nevertheless, a vast amount of information 
serviceable to families in all circumstances of life, 
though prepared especially for the housekeepers of the 
West, will be found well worthy of the patronage of 
the East, and, we may add, the North and the South. 
Without any pretensions whatever, it presents to the 
economical housewife a variety of preparations, from 
the plain meal of a family in bumble circumstances to 
the most sumptuous fare of a table d’hdte. Although 
there is nothing very surprising in the fact that this 
neatly printed and handsomely bound volume, on the 
subject of good and fashionable cookery, should come 
to us from New Albany, yet the writer of this notice 
cannot help remarking that he very well remembers 
when the building lots of that “backwoods town"’ 
were first offered for sale by an enterprising Yankee. 
Success to American progress in all good things. 

Sertats, Pamputets, &c.—From Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York, through Lindsay & Blakiston, Phi- 
ladelphia : “‘ The Gold Worshipers; or, the Days we 
Live in.’’ A future historical volume. By the author 
of ‘* Whitefriars.”’ No. 556 of the “‘ Library of Select 
Novels.”’ ‘London Labor and the London Poor.’’ 
Parts 5 and 6. By Henry Mayhew. With Daguerre- 
otype engravings, taken by Beard. Our readers have 
been made acquainted with the interesting character of 
this work in former notices. ‘‘ The Wife’s Sister ; or, 
the Forbidden Marriege.”?” By Mrs. Hubbard.——F rom 
A. Hart (late Carey & Hart): “The Library of Ha- 
morous American Works," containing ‘‘ The Yankee 
amongst the Mermaids,’ and other Waggeries and 
Vagaries. By W.E. Burton, Comedian. With eight 
engravings, from original designs by Darley. ‘‘ The 
Sea King.’? A Nautical Romance. By the author of 
*“* The Scourge of the Ocean.’? Complete in one vol- 
ume. Price 50 cents. “The Widow Rugby’s Hus- 
band, and other Tales of Alabama ’’ By the author of 
** Adventures of Simon Suggs.’’ With original designs 
by Darley From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street : 











** Louise La Valliére; or, the Second Series and Con- 
clusion of the Iron Mask.’? Being the final end of 
“The Three Guardsmen,’’ “‘ Twenty Years After,’’ 
** Bragelonne,’’ and ‘‘ The Iron Mask.’’? By Alexan- 
der Dumas. The admirers of Dumas, and he has many 
in this country, who consider his works as the most 
unexceptionable among the modern romance writers, 
will be gratified with the appearance of this work. 
‘* Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works.”? No. 38. Contain- 
ing ‘‘ Othello.’? The publishers having been urged to 
complete this work by the addition of Shakspeare’s 
Poems, the first number has already made its appear- 
ance. From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: “‘ The 
Heiress of Derwentwater.”? A Novel. By E. X. 
Blanchard, Esq. ‘‘The Pocket Companion for Ma- 
chinists, Mechanics, and Engineers.’”? By Oliver 
Byrne, Editor of the “ Dictionary of Machines, Me- 
chanics, Enginework, and Engineering,’”’ etc. etc. A 
very valuable work.——From Samuel Houston, 139 
Nassau Street, through W. B. Zieber, agent, Philadel- 
phia: “The Illustrated Domestic Bible.”” By the 
Rev. Ingram Corbin, M.A. Nos. 29,21, and 22.—— 
From Swaim & Sherwood, Greensborough, N. C.: 
‘“The Southern Methodist Pulpit for May, 1851."’ 
Edited by Charles F. Deems, President of the Greens- 
borough Female College. This number contains a 
Sermon upon the “ Dispensations of the Law and the 
Gospel,’’ by the Rev. Whiteford Smith, D.D., of the 
South Carolina Conference, which may be read with 
profit by Christians of every denomination who desire 
to trace the analogy of the Law and the Gospel, in the 
redemption aad salvation of man. 








Publisher's Department. 





Curap Postace.—With this number commences the 
cheap postage system. In the following States—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, and parts of 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky—the postage is 
only two cents per number. To insure this, go to your 
post-office and pay six cents, which will be three 
months in advance. This is all you have to do to in- 
sure the benefits of this change in the post-office rates. 
Any subscriber living over five hundred miles from 
here, and not over fifteen hundred, which comprises 
Texas on the southwest, and Iowa on the northwest, 
and seven hundred miles west of the Mississippi, will 
receive his ‘‘ Book’’ for four cents posiage by paying 
twelve cents in advance at his post-office. Editors all 
over the country will receive the ‘‘ Lady's Book”? free 
of any postage charge. 

Success to the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,’ “free postage,’’ 
“lady contributors,’’ and ‘ magnificent embellish- 
ments !”? 

Tux plate of the ‘‘ Dead Sea’’ in this number is from 
Lieutenant Lynch’s ‘“‘ Expedition to the River Jor- 
dan,’’ published by Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia. 
See description, page 112. 





We have something like an apology to make. We 
are forced still to reprint the numbers for 1850. The 
public will have them; but we are ashamed of them. 
The plates are completely worn out: and one of the 
plates used in the January number, 1850, was destroyed 
by fire some months since. 

















Tue author of the words, ‘* Hope on, Hope ever,’* set 
to music in our May number, is J. S. Freligh, and not 
J. 7. Freligh. 





Can our friend of the ‘‘ Southern Methodist Pulpit’’ 
put us in a way of procuring some of the designs for 
cottages he mentions? 


A Crassicat Numser.—The illustrations in this 
number are from the works of Goethe and Scott: the 
‘“ Wilhelm Meister’’ of the former, and ‘‘ The Pirate’’ 
of the latter; and ‘‘ The Last Visit,’’? from a picture 
painted by Rothermel for L. A. Godey. 

“Tug Minister’s Wire.’’-—We are promised a 
story with this title by a celebrated author. It is a 
good subject There are few persons aware of the 
trials and tribulations of the lady who gives the name 
to the story. 





PorTRAIT oF AN EpiTor.—We have seen, with great 
pleasure, in the studio of that excellent artist, Mr. 
Humphrey, a fine portrait of our friend, Morton McMi- 
chael, Esq., of the North American. We recognize in 
the portrait all the peculiar and striking features of the 
original, which, as his friends know, form such a com- 
pound of firmness and pleasantry, intelligence and wit, 
that none but an artist of superior merit and tact would 
be able to do him justice. We therefore cordially con- 
yratulate both our friend McMichael and the artist on 
+e success which has crowned the effort to prepare for 
posterity a correct memorial of one of our self-made 
men, and a most prominent and patriotic citizen. 





Tur BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ART Unton, of 
which we have just received the first number, is a 
monthly journal, devoted to the objects and interests 
of the Fine Arts in this country. It is issued by the 
American Art Union, New York, exclusively for its 
members, and is designed, as it is eminently fitted, if 
we may judge from the initial number, to promote the 
cause of art, and to disseminate correct ideas and tastes 
regarding the works of genius in that department of 
human effort. It is a valuable and highly interesting 
publication. 


Hincxieyr’s PictrortaL HEARTHSTONE.—A very ex- 
cellent paper, under this title, has been commenced in 
this city by Mr. Hinckley, the accomplished engraver 
on wood, at only one dollar a year. The several num- 
bers already published speak well for the enterprise. 
Mr. Hinckley, the publisher and editor, is not only a 
good engraver, but a very accomplished writer. 





Tuoss of our lady readers who wish to know how 
Royalty and her attendants dress can read the fuollow- 
ing :-— 

** At the drawing-room, her majesty wore a train of 
buff watered silk, having flowers of white and yellow 
brocaded on it. The train was trimmed with tulle, 
yellow ribbon, and bunches of lilac, ornamented with 
diamonds. The petticoat was of white satin, with an 
upper skirt of blonde, trimmed with bunches of lilac 
and tulle, and ornamented with diamonds, to corre- 
spond with the train. The head-dress was formed of 
diamonds and feathers, and a wreath of lilacs. 

‘<The Princess of Prussia wore a train of blue silk, 
brocaded with silver, und trimmed with bouquets of 
The stomacher was 


flowers, with diamond ornaments. 
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also decorated with brilliants. The petticoat was ot 
white watered silk, trimmed with flowers, to corre- 
spond with the train. The head-dress was composed 
of diamonds and feathers with flowers. 

** At the state ball, the queen wore a blue silk dress, 
with three skirts of blue and white tulle, trimmed with 
branches of epple blossoms ornumented with diamonds. 
Her majesty’s head-dress was formed of a wreath of 
apple blossoms ornamented with diamonds. 

* Her royal highness, the Princess of Prussia, wore 
a dress of white tulle over white satin, trimmed with 
white satin ribbon and bunches of flowers, and orna- 
mented with diamonds. Her royal highness wore a 
garland of geraniums as a head-dress, and diamond 
ornaments.’? 

VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

How To pEstroy FLies.—Pour a little simple oxy- 
mel (an article sold by druggists) into a common tum- 
bler glass, and place in the glass a piece of cap paper, 
made into the shape of the upper part of a funnel, with 
a hole at the bottom to admit the flies. Attracted by 
the smell, they readily enter the trap in swarms, and 
by the thousands soon collected prove that they have 
not the wit or the disposition to return. 

Winter Herzss.—The best time for gathering herbs 
for winter use is when they are in blossom. If left till 
they are in seed, the strength goes to the seed. They 
are best picked from the stalks, dried quickly (but not 
burnt) before the fire, and rubbed into powder, then 
bottled. 


An excellent wash for the mouth is made of half an 
ounce of tincture of myrrh and two ounces of Peru- 
vian bark. Keep ina phial for use. A few drops ina 
glass of water are sufficient. 

To make Lemon Waey.—Pour into boiling milkas 
much lemon-juice as will make a small quantity quite 
clear; dilute with hot water to an agreeable smart 
acid, and put in a bit or twoof sugar. This is less 
heating than if made of wine, and, if only to excite 
perspiration, answers as well. 


Fashions. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES. 


Ir will be noticed that we have combined in this print 
household as well as costume fashions, a happy idea of 
the designer, who has introduced the latest style of Pa- 
risian window curtains to the aphrtment in which the 
groups are placed. 

The first windows are casements intended to open 
inwardly, and the drapery is composed of an under cure 
tain of embroidered muslin, the second being rich crim- 
son brocatelle, of a heavy antique pattern. The fall 
from the cornice is of brocatelle ornamented with a 
gold cord, and studs, from which depend cords and 
tassels of crimson silk, similar to those that loop back 
the folds. The cornice itself is of a tasteful design, 
richly gilt. 

The second is of the same material, of exquisite gold 
color, or bouton d’or, with a narrow crimson band or 
The full is reversed, being of crimson edged 
The cornice is slightly arched, of alternate 


border. 
with gold. 
carving and gilding. 
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Fig. 1st.—A carriage dress of pale blue and white In- 
dia foulard, in large cheques or symes, a favorite style 
A broad sack of ribbon, an exact match, 
is tied about the waist. The sleeves are very short, 
with hanging raffies of embroidery or lace. A chemi- 
sette of lace comes closely to the throat. The bonnet 
isa light summer straw, with a full lining of pink crape. 
The crown is covered by narrow edges of black lace, 
which also surrounds the cape, and mixes with the bow 
at the side. 

Fig. 24.—Dinner dress of mode-colored brocade silk, 
with three deep flounces, each headed and bordered by 
a quilling of rich satin ribbon to match in color. Only 
a tall light figure should venture upon this style. The 
sacque, or visite, is of rich lace or muslin, with fall 
hanging sleeves looped by a knot of pink ribbon, the 
same as that worn in the hair, which is otherwise sim- 
ply dressed, with low Grecian braids, at the back of the 
head. 

Fig. 3d4.—Dress of pale blue solitaire, with no trim- 
ming but a scolloped edge to sleeves and the folds of the 
corsage, each of which is finished by an embroidery of 
some small and delicate pattern in the centre. This is 
also tasteful in merino or cashmere for 4 morning dress. 
Hanging ruffles and chemisette of lace, with a cap of 
the same, and bunches or knots of pale straw-colored 
Little or no jewelry is worn with a morning 


this season. 


ribbon. 
dress. 

Fig. 4th.—Rich evening dress of pale eapple-green 
brocade. Its novelty consists in the cord of gold lace, 
which forms the trimming, the same, with tassels de- 
pending, crossing over the lace chemisette. Full un- 
dersieeves fall a little below the elbow. The head- 
dress is formed of coils of gold lace mixed with ban- 
deaux of hair. 


CHIT-CHAT OF THE AUGUST FASHIONS. 


There is ‘“‘a painful dearth of incident,’’ as news- 
paper reporters would say, in the world of fashion this 
month. The steamers are bringing over the pattern 
bonnets, mantillas, cloaks, and dress goods, that in 
October will be opened in the warerooms of our mer- 
chants and milliners. ‘The gay customers who will 
then surround them to admire, and perchance to pur- 
chase, are now planning fancy costumes for the last 
Saratoga and Newport bali, that grand event which 
will give the only opportunity many of them will ever 
nave to be chronicled in the columns of the Herald as 
‘‘the fascinating Mrs. Green,’’ or ‘‘ the traly elegant 
and distinguished belle of ———, Miss Brown.’’ 

But to these we have little to say. They would no 
doubt despise our hints as far tuo homely for their ac- 
eeptance, and our notions of propriety as too antiquated 
for the age they live in. They leave to their maids the 
plainer details of the toilette, which come in this arti- 
ele more especially under our notice. 

The subject was suggested by the exclamation of 
Madame » & well-known stay or corset manufac- 
turer of this city; for be it known there 1s a revival 
of the fashion for some time obsolete, and ladies are 
once more casing themselves in an unnatural armor of 
jean and whalebone. 

** Ah, madame, the ladies who come here, they dress 





very well, they look magnifique when you look at 
them; but if they will be fitted—bah!’? And she 
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finished with a gesture of contempt, and a shrug, such 
as only a French woman could give. 

And we are very sorry to believe Madame ’ 
that many ladies who have a dashing external toilette 
make up for it by the poverty of undergarments, which 
the silks and grenadines conceal. Now, we consider 
that there is no greater promoter of self-respect than a 
well-appointed wardrobe, neat and tasteful in all its 
details; and we presume to speak freely of this as a 
woman, and in an article addressed exclusively to la- 
dies. It is far better to wear plainer dresses, or less 
costly bonnets, if it be necessary, and have all these 
things in keeping. The material should be strong, of 
medium fineness at least, and well made—no “ botch- 
ing’’ in cut or stitches, to be excused with ‘“‘ No matter, 
it’s only a skirt,’’ or **‘ No one will ever see it, if it is 
basted together.”? A plentiful wardrobe will allow of 
frequent changes, which are essential to health as wel! 
as neatness, and is little regarded by too many, who 
would not like to be seen wearing the same dress two 
Sundays in succession. We have seen the whole effect 
of an otherwise tasteful toilet ruined by the accidental 
appearance of a coarse or discolored undersleeve, or 
the peeping up of a yoke with dilapidated trimming 
upon the shoulder. 

Therefore, to return to our first proposition, the 
underclothes of a lady’s wardrobe should be plentifal, 
well and neatly made, and kept in perfect repair, if 
she wishes to preserve her own self-respect or gaia 
that of those about her. She should always be pre- 
pared for an illness or journey, without any extra fuss 
or preparation, both in quantity and quality; and this 
can be done at the expense of one costly dress or bon- 
net, any season, or we should not be so strenuous in 
our advice. 

There is the opposite extreme, we know; but it is 
not dangerously frequent. We Aave known of the ap- 
plication of the richest embroidery, and the finest Va- 
lenciennes lace, to this purpose. But there are ex- 
tremes in all cases, and while the last would certain!y 
savor of extravagance, it is far less culpable where 
abundance of means will in a measure justify it, than 
that to which we first alluded. As an illustration of 
our strictures, we commence this month the publica- 
tion of articles of Lingeries, as the French denominate 
all articles of the kind, which we shall continue to 
give at intervals, in addition to other fashion plates. 

We have left little space to chronicle the few changes 
that have come under notice. The first is of gloves. 
Few ladies make themselves uncomfortable during the 
warm months by the wearing of kid gloves. Silken 
substitutes of every variety of color have been intro- 
duced, the shades being as delicate as those in kid, and 
the sizes made to correspond. Black silk net mitts and 
gloves are also worn by those who care more for com- 
fort than the shape of their hands. Gaiters are in a 
measure suspended, except in a full street toilet, by 
slippers, and walking shoes of various descriptions. 
Slippers of linen, or bronze, with # narrow lip upon 
the instep, are in high favor for home or morning shoes. 
For the street, we have buskins, ties, Jeffersons, and 
Jenny Linds, all made of kid and moroceo. We would 
recommend the first and last for country wear, as a 
gaiter is folly in the extreme the moment the foot is 
off the pavement. ‘ Jenny Linds”’ are high buskins, 





laced from the toe to the top of the instep, in such a 
way that the white stocking shows beneath, with a 
very pretty peasant-like effect. Slippers are still worn 
Fasuion. 


with bows or rosettes. 
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Fashions for September. 








SEE DESCRIPTION. 
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